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Fic. 1.—Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass.: Self-Portrait of Goya 
(Photo. Allison Spence) 





A SELF-PORTRAIT BY GOYA 
1746-1828 


By ALFRED VANCE CHURCHILL 


Imagination forsaken by reason 
begets monsters: united with 
reason, she is the mother of all 
art and the source of its wonders. 


—Goya 


N December sth, 1930, the Smith College Museum of Art came into possession 
of a remarkable portrait of himself by Francisco de Goya y Lucientes. Aside 
from recent press notices the work has not been published since 1887." 
The arrangement is of the simplest. Goya is wearing a plain dark red 
dressing gown. His body, so far as visible (only head and shoulders are shown), 
hints at abundant vitality and physical vigor but receives no emphasis. Accessories are 
entirely lacking. The painter has focused with enormous concentration on the face—and 
what a face! 

It has been said that Goya suffered with a malady of the ear from childhood. At all 
events he went through a severe illness in middle life (1792) whose character has not been 
explained. From that time on, hearing was more and more impaired.2, The Goya whose 
tragic face looks out from our portrait is totally deaf. He who loved music so much can 
no longer catch the sound of his own guitar. He who enjoyed conversation with his friends 
better, perhaps, than anything else in life—the pregnant phrase, the word of endearment, 
the beneficent laughter—is now alone on a wide sea of silence.” 

At the date of our portrait, death had already robbed him of his wife Josepha, several 
of his children, and some of his dearest friends.* The pleasures of youth had vanished. 











1. Our picture, which will doubtless be known in time 
to come as the Smith College Goya, is listed, and in some 
cases described, by the following authorities: de Beruete y 
Moret, A., Goya, pintor de retratos, Blass, Madrid, 1916, 
p. 168, no. 7. Craven, Thomas, Men of Art, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1931, p. 315. Lafond, P., Goya, J. 
Rouam, 1913, no. 124. Mayer, Aug. L., Francisco de 
Goya, J. M. Dent and Sons, London and Toronto, 1924, 
p. 157, no. 304. Solvay, L., L’Art espagnol, Paris, 1887, 
p. 253 (ill.). Stokes, H., Francisco Goya, H. Jenkins, 
London, 1914, p. 331, no. 116. Vifiaza, El conde de la, 
Goya, Madrid, 1887, p. 255, no. 57. Von Loga, Francisco 
de Goya, Berlin, 1921, p. 195, no. 244. Yriarte, C., Goya, 
H. Plon, Paris, 1867, p. 151. 

See also Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1860, p. 58. L’Art, 
Paris, 1877. New York Times, Dec. 16, 1930, p. 18. New 


York Herald Tribune, Dec. 28, 1930 (rotogravure section), 
Parnassus, Jan., 1931 (reproduction on cover). 

2. August L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, J. M. Dent 
and Sons, London and Toronto, 1924, p. 15. His deafness 
affected his nervous system. He thus writes of himself to 
Zapater on April 23, 1794: “I am about the same as 
regards my health. At times I am so irritable (rabiando) 
that I can’t bear myself. At other times I am calmer than 
he who has now taken pen in hand to write to you. But 
I am tired already.” 

3. Hugh Stokes, Francisco de Goya, H. Jenkins, Lon- 
don, 1914, p. 255. “The artist lost friends on every side 
during the early years of the roth century.”’ Stokes gives 
the date of Josepha’s death as 1804, but Dr. Mayer finds 
reason to place it after 1811 (Mayer, op. cit., p. 20). 
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Wine and woman had lost their early glamour, and song was a bitter mockery. His 
deafness was playing havoc with temper and nerves. Added to this was a growing trouble 
with the eyes. He must sometimes have wondered if sight, too, was about to forsake him.‘ 
Of what consolation now were worldly position and riches! So this is fame, wealth, honor— 
vanity of vanities . . . The man was alone indeed. 

Goya’s causes for discouragement were not confined to personal misfortunes. In 1808 
his beloved country was overrun by the hordes of what was possibly the most ruthless 
invading army of modern history. He has left notes in letters, and in his works, of the 
scenes of which he was an eye-witness—murder, and rape, and cruelty to children. “J 
saw this,” he writes on the margin of his sketches. He saw his fellow citizens shot down, 
unarmed, without trial—by platoons, one crowd after another. He saw the mutilation of 
the dead. He saw the heroic and desperate resistance of his people, “ferocious and 
admirable,” beyond all telling, where women fought as savagely as men and died resisting. 
And his soul was filled with despair, and pity, and with horrible, demoniac laughter at the 
senselessness of war—and of mankind. 

Goya has left a faithful, powerful, and merciless record of the face he saw in the mirror. 
It is a terrific presentment, a human soul laid bare before our eyes. Outwardly these are 
the lineaments of a man fifty-five or sixty years of age, a man of great nervous vitality and 
physical strength. The curly black locks are but lightly touched with gray, the cheeks are 
still ruddy. The life of that flesh is marvelous. “If you pricked it,” said one who saw 
it well, “it would bleed.” The inner life is still more marvelous. Here is one who has 
drunk the whole cup of human experience. He has eaten of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and has not died. He has known happiness and grief, love and hate, honor 
and shame. 

Whatever his sufferings, one consolation was left him—he could still create—with full 
energy, enthusiasm, and mastery. He worked as he had never done before. What mag- 
nificent courage! At the close of a day of creation, he looked on his work and saw that it 
was good. . . . But his face is the face of a man who has seen hell. 

This most somber and tragic mood represents, of course, only one aspect of Goya’s 
temperament and production. Not to mention the compositions of his early period, many 
of which are so light, playful, airy and nonsensical that they recall the court paintings of 
Louis XV and La Pompadour, omitting these and speaking only of portraits, we have a 
wonderfully varied series of an entirely different character. Who can forget his matadors 
and other gallant foreros; his swagger officers, and the gold frogs and buttons and Branden- 
burgs that deck their rooster chests; their epaulets, and sashes and tassels, their curved 
sabers, tight trousers and high boots, and most of all that brilliant and lavish splendor of 
gold and red that sing like bugle notes? 

Who can resist the charm of his matchless portraits of women, from the Marquesas and 
Duquesas of the aristocracy to the humble majas of Madrid? Surely no one has painted 
more miraculous costumes of Spain, with their fans and mantillas and high heels and 
falbalas. No one has found more poetry in the lace flouncing of a skirt (or a pillowcase). 
But no one either has given us a finer, or deeper record of the soul of woman. Goya’s 


4. A few years later Goya was able to work only when assisted by double glasses on his eyes and a magnifying 
lens in his hand. 
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greater gallery embraces every type of the eternal feminine, from the high-minded, 
thoughtful, serious, chaste, and sweet, to the most wanton, depraved, and hideous. His 
portraits of children must not be forgotten. They are beyond praise. Few indeed have 
reached such heights in the portrayal of child life (the name of Renoir rises in the mind). 

The portrait at Smith College is painted in oil on canvas and measures 66 cm. in height 
by so cm. in width. A strong oblique movement in the composition at once compels 
attention and marks it as unusual. The pose perhaps needs explanation, though to those 
who are used to seeing a painter at work it can mean only one thing. An easel is to be 
imagined at the artist’s left. Before him, where the spectator stands, is the mirror in 
which his face is reflected. Goya is painting. Often enough the artist had seen himself so, 
and he actually represented himself, twice at least, in this identical position. But among 
his scores of portraits of other people—men, women, and children—this pose is not once 
to be found. It was therefore not a whimsical or an accidental choice but was selected for 
its character and expression. 

Turning to the technical execution of our picture, we find it marked by extraordinary 
freedom, boldness, and individuality. It is the easy, incisive handling of a master at the 
height of his powers. Though direct and unaffected, Goya’s procedure is difficult to follow. 
The painter improvises at every instant, using any means that suggests itself, brush, 
paint rag, or a wipe of the thumb—anything to get his effect, anything, that is, to express 
his vision and emotion. It is too frequently assumed by the layman that technical pro- 
ficiency is a species of manual dexterity, that it has an existence apart from expression, 
apart from the creating mind. There could be no greater error. The technique that we 
praise in a master like Goya is his way of using his materials for the purpose of expression— 
the expression of thought and feeling. It has nothing in common with juggling and 
prestidigitation. In Goya’s later period his technique becomes ever freer and more im- 
passioned, until his “brush changes with his impression as a man’s voice with his 
emotions.” 

The strength of our picture is in its modeling, though to say this is to talk as one who 
deems that material may be separated from expression, or the eye of man discern where the 
one ends and the other begins. In such a work as this the two are one and inseparable. 
The modeling gives us a roundness, a sense of the third dimension, that is like sculpture. 
The head seems to measure as far from front to back as from side to side! It is modeled 
in a “well-nourished” but not excessive impasto. A delicate brownish-red undertone, 
beneath the translucent skin, is allowed to show through in spots in a way that might 
seem careless, but is perfectly expressive. The surface of the gown is floated on with a big 
brush, Over an inch in width, but without the slightest suggestion of the clever, self- 
conscious virtuoso. 

As to color, our picture is modest and unambitious. Like many of the later portraits of 
the master, it consists of variations on two or three colors only. The most noticeable color 
note is the red. Its key is given by the ruddy flesh tones, which become lighter below the 
neck until they are almost white. Red is further developed in the deep wine color of the 
dressing gown. (The background is a warm gray with a tinge of olive.) Aside from red, 
black is the predominant note. Black, which Whistler liked to speak of as “the universal 
harmonizer,” is used all the way through, binding the various tones together into unity. 
Black are the curly locks, and black is felt even in the tones of the flesh. From about 1808 
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these blackish-gray flesh tones are characteristic in Goya’s color.’ The black reaches its 
climax in the eyes, sunk in their dark sockets, and in the scarf about the shoulders, which 
is so dark that it touches the bottom of the black-and-white scale. (The scarf and the 
collar of the gown are as if torn away from the throat. Goya suffered from apoplexy* and 
liked to keep his neck free.) The bit of white lace that separates the tone of the black 
scarf from that of the flesh is, on the contrary, very light in key, with a touch of actual 
white—the extreme top of the scale. Thus, in this picture, absolute white and absolute 
black are brought into juxtaposition, the strongest contrast that the palette yields.” 

The coloring is appropriate and beautiful. But important as it may be, color is here 
subordinate, as in most works of Goya’s later period; and to those who know him in his 
cheerful moods it may at first prove disappointing. There will always be those who prefer 
the more playful, the coloristic Goya, with his sensuous charm, and his gayly or richly 
colored figures. But I cannot think this matters. In painting, as in music, some move- 
ments must be slow and grave, while others are to be played allegro scherzando. There is 
room for both. 

It must be conceded that Goya has not the classic reserve that marks the masterpieces 
of Renaissance portraiture, or those of Velazquez, the classic master of Spain. Placed 
besides Titian’s Man with the Glove, or Velazquez’ portrait of himself, the Goya would 
seem a little harsh, and lacking in reticence. Yes!—but the Titian, or the Velazquez, 
placed beside the Goya, would be found a little lacking in blood and fire. Art exists through 
sacrifice. We cannot have all the great qualities in the same work. If, in certain respects, 
Goya is open to criticism, he possessed a quality shared in equal degree by only a few of 
the masters of all time. He could create life. 

The date of our picture is sometime between 1808 and 1813. Its tragic expression 
undoubtedly reflects the dreadful experiences of the French invasion. The evidences for 
date are to be found in the style. I mean the inner as well as the outer character of the 
work. At this time the artist had arrived at the full simplicity and sobriety of his late 
period. He had begun to paint portraits showing only head and shoulders, with no back- 
ground more than a simple tone of gray. He had come to the point of omitting all 
accessories, and sacrificing—or understating—his textures (the quality of various textiles, 
laces and so on, for which he had so marked a talent) im the interest of a higher unity. 
He had begun to focus on the essentials of form, interpreted through modeling, and on 
depth of expression. He was using the blackish-gray flesh tones already referred to; and 
his execution had attained the maximum freedom, speed, and nervous vitality. 

Taking all these things into consideration, I cannot place the work earlier than 1808. 
On the other hand, it can hardly be later than 1813. The splendid self-portrait in the 
Academia de San Fernando at Madrid is almost exactly like ours, though smaller. The 
artist is older than in our picture, quite evidently. The hair is now gray, and the eyes are 


5. Mayer, p. 6r. scale, with not a note in it approaching either white or 
6. F. J. Sanchez Cantén, Goya, G. Crés, Paris, p. 44. black. This enabled him to achieve a suavity and gentle- 
7. This, of course, is only the painter’s “absolute,” ness of tone which was foreign to Goya’s feeling. Whistler’s 
meaning as light and as dark as he can make it. works sacrifice force. But their peculiar flatness and 
Such a violent contrast would have been instinctively decorative quality “‘clothe the wall” like the Japanese 


avoided by Courbet, Manet, or Whistler. The American 
painter liked to play a close chord in the middle of the 


prints, which he collected, studied, and admired, as did 
all progressive artists in his time. 
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beginning to fail. The canvas is signed and dated 1815. It is hard to believe it represents 
a man of 69 years, but such is the fact. Goya was not a precocious genius. He was slow 
in developing, and seems always to have looked younger than he was. Von Loga and 
Mayer, both of whom were familiar with our picture, refer to it as a replica of the San 
Fernando portrait. But it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Smith College 
canvas is earlier. The hair in our picture is black. The flesh and general appearance are 
more youthful. If my date (1808-1813) is correct, Goya was between 62 and 67 years of 
age, though he looked much younger. In that case the San Fernando portrait would be a 
later variation of ours.® After all, the character and quality of the work are the only 
things that matter; the question of priority is not important. 

Although mentioned by nearly all prominent authorities on the art of Goya, our picture 
is not very widely known. It was noticed as early as 1860 in the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
as forming part of the Baroilhet sale, in Paris. But it was listed and described by Yriarte, 
seven years later, as stil] in the collection of M. Baroilhet.* According to Lafond the portrait 
was acquired from the Baroilhet sale in 1872, for the sum of 2,100 francs, by Mme. A. B. 
Blodgett, an American lady then living in Paris, who later resided in New York.” It 
remained more or less sequestered in Mme. Blodgett’s collection until sometime after her 
death, which took place about 1928. Until now the work has never, to my knowledge, 
been made the subject of an article. It appeared as a frontispiece in the French magazine, 
L’ Art, represented by an etching by F. Milius. Our photographs are presumably the 
first ever taken. 

The condition of the picture is extraordinary. The work has not faded or blackened. 
There is not an atom of retouching on face or gown. A few spottings on the background are 
the only traces of any other hand than Goya’s. The few cracks in the impasto of the flesh 
(easily seen on the detail here shown) are signs of good health and a reassurance to the 
discerning eye. It is impossible to believe the canvas is 120 years old. It looks as if it 
had been painted last week (absit omen/). 

After a work of art has had its way with us, after it has made, on the imagination, the 
impression for which it was created, we are gradually filled with a desire to know (so far as 
ordinary mortals may be permitted to know) how the miracle was wrought. To study 
causes and effects, and to classify the findings is the part of science. To do this in relation 
to the work of art is a legitimate and highly interesting activity, and what is learned in 
this way may be well worth learning. 

It is instructive to notice how art, in this picture, differs from simple, photographic 
imitation of nature. A great painter does not imitate nature, as many suppose. What he 
does is to re-create what he sees in the terms of his medium—that is, in terms of paint. 

In Goya’s portrait the eyes, the upper lip, and certain touches below the nose are done 
with absolute black. Now every painter knows that this, under the given lighting, is 
impossible. It is optically untrue. If these blacks were transferred to almost any other 





8. Dr. F. J. Sanchez Cantén, to whom I am indebted 
for helpful comments, writes as follows in a letter of March 
9, 1931: “As to the date of the portrait the reasons for 
placing it between 1808 and 1814 seem to me well founded, 
although judging by the photograph (a fallible and pro- 
visional judgment) it is perhaps not later than 1810. In 


my opinion it precedes the Prado portrait (no. 723), signed 
but not dated. That of the Academy, dated 1815, would 
be the third and last example.” 

9g. C. Yriarte, Goya, H. Plon, Paris, 1867, p. 151. 

1o. P. Lafond, Goya, J. Rouam, Paris, 1913, p. 129, 
no. 124. 
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portrait one could name, they would betray their falsity. Yet Goya got away with it— 
perfectly. The effect, while powerful and vivid, is not forced or strident. The artist 
started his value scheme in such a key, and employed his blacks throughout the work in 
such a way, that these touches and streaks of pure black take their place in the general 
harmony. They are not noticed until attention is called to them. Literal truth of optical 
appearance has here been sacrificed in the interest of a higher reality. 

It may not be amiss to add that while such observations as this may be important and 
valuable, to artist and scholar alike, they are after all concerned with the exterior only. 
The deeper secrets of art, like those of science, are beyond the reach of analysis and 
essentially insoluble. 

Among the many masters of Spanish painting, three are generally conceded to be 
preéminent—El Greco, Velazquez, Goya. El Greco and Velazquez take their place with 
the great luminaries of the seventeenth century. Goya is of our own time. Although he 
died more than a hundred years ago there is nothing in his work (in its later development) 
which does not accord with twentieth century feeling. He was the earliest initiator both 
of modern Romanticism and modern Realism. His influence is still living. ; 
We are thankful to possess, in this portrait, a characteristic work of Goya’s maturity, a 
truly modern work, which can yet hold its own in the company—the “‘voisinage formidable”’ 
—of the masterpieces of the past. 








2.—Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass.: Self-Portrait of Goya 
Detail in Same Scale as the Painting. (Photo. Allison Spence) 
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1—Utrecht Psalter, f. 6a; 2—Ultrecht Psalter, f. 6b; 3—Utrecht Psalter, f. 67); 
4—Utrecht Psalter, f. 72b; 5—Utrecht Psalter, f. 83a; 6—Ebbo Gospels; 7—Ebbo Gospels, 
8—Ebbo Gospels; go—Utrechi Psalter, f. 82a; 1to—Ebbo Gospels; 11—Utrecht Psalter, f. 62b 














NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
UTRECHT PSALTER 


I 


THE LATIN TRADITION AND THE REIMS STYLE IN THE UTRECHT PSALTER 
By GERTRUDE R. BENSON’ 


INCE the discovery of the Utrecht Psalter in the Utrecht University library in 1858, 
its paradoxical union of a concrete vision, vigorous draftsmanship, and obviously 
inherited traditions has attracted the admiration and interest of scholars all over 
the world. The credit for the rediscovery has been properly accorded to Professor 
Westwood, who in 1859 communicated to the Royal Archaeological Institute 

a paper entitled Archaeological Notes of a Tour in Denmark, Prussia, and Holland,* in 
which he described the manuscript with considerable enthusiasm. 

There are few definite clues to the history of the manuscript. On folio A “ Claudius 
C-7”’ is written in the Gothic hand we have learned to associate with the librarian of the 
Cotton collection. On the outer margin appears an inscription in a seventeenth or 
eighteenth century hand, telling us of the presentation of the manuscript to the library 
at Utrecht, by a certain “de Ridder,” and below that, a small label that bears the pressmark 
of the Utrecht University library. 

On folio B there is a list of contents written apparently by the Cotton librarian, which 
mentions the presence of a Reculver charter in the manuscript during the time that it was 
in the Cotton collection. This has led to many theories associating the Utrecht Psalter 
with the monastery of Reculver at an early date.* The charter, now numbered “ Augustus 
II. 2,’ bears no mark of having been stitched into the Psalter, and is not of a size with it. 
However, since all of its margins have been cut, it is possible that the holes of the 
bookbinder’s needle have been trimmed away also. 

The Reculver charter or a duplicate must have been taken to Canterbury in 949, when 
Reculver was annexed to the Cathedral of Christ Church, Canterbury, and the Reculver 


1. I am indebted to Professor C. R. Morey, under 3. Hardy, Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter, Lon- 
whose direction this investigation has been made, for don, 1874, pp. 39 ff. He further suggests that the manu- 
suggestions and guidance. The descriptive portions in the script may have been brought to Reculver by Bertha, 
first part of this paper are based on the work of Birch daughter of Chariberct, King of France, when she married 
cited in note 4 below; the rarity of this book made it Aethelberct, King of Kent, and that it was at her request 
necessary in order to acquaint the reader with the details bequeathed to the Reculver monastery. But there seems 
of the Psalter’s description and history, to give Birch’s to be little factual basis for such a suggestion. 
findings in extenso. 4. Birch, History, Art, and Palaeography of the Utrecht 

2. Westwood, Archaeological Notes of a Tour in Den- Psalter, London, 1876, p. 82; all the Utrecht Psalter illus- 
mark, Prussia, and Holland, in Archaeological Journal, XV1 trations reproduced here have been taken from the fac- 
(1859), pp. 132-145, 236-252. simile of that manuscript published by Spencer Sawyer, 


Bird, and Co., London. 
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library moved to Canterbury.® It has been often suggested that the Utrecht manuscript 
may have passed into the possession of the monastery at Reculver before or after its 
annexation to Christ Church, perhaps as late as the tenth or eleventh century, and that the 
head of the house, following a not uncommon practice, may then have inserted into the 
sacred volume the precious charter, dated A. D. 679, or a duplicate of it. From the table 
of contents we know that the charter was bound in with the Psalter at the time the table 
of contents was written by the Cotton librarian. It seems more likely that it was Sir 
Robert Cotton himself who bound the charter in with the Psalter, either because they were 
of similar size, or perhaps merely because they were both specimens of antique script. 
Judging from the table of contents, the charter seems to have been placed after the Gospel 
fragment (which is still in the same volume with the Psalter), and not after the Psalter, so 
that there seems little foundation for the association of the charter and the Psalter before 
their appearance in the Cotton library, or for the conclusion on that evidence that the 
Psalter was in Canterbury by about the year 1000 A. D. It is hard to understand, of course, 
why Cotton should have bound the Psalter, the Gospel fragment, and the charter together, 
ordered a table of contents, and then withdrawn the charter and placed it with other 
charters of his collection as “Augustus II. 2.” This may merely mean a change of policy 
in his cataloguing, for the last page of the Psalter shows signs of rough usage and is well 
thumbed, as though the covers had been defective or altogether missing. At any rate, the 
association of the Psalter with the Reculver monastery on what evidence there is still 
remains a conjecture.® 


The Utrecht manuscript, in any case, must have been in England by about the year 
1000, when a fairly close copy in the Winchester manner was made in the manuscript now 
labeled Harleian 603.’ Close similarities to the Utrecht style in the Eadwine Psalter in 
the library of Trinity College in Cambridge, dated April 21, 1109, and containing a full- 
length portrait of Eadwine, a monk of Christ Church,*® would suggest that the Utrecht 
Psalter was probably in Canterbury at least by 1109 and probably before the year 1100. 
Nothing is known of its history between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries, when it 
apparently passed into the hands of a branch of the Talbot family, at the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII. The name of “ Mary Talbot,” now nearly obliterated, 


5. Birch, op. cit., p. 92. In this connection Birch gives 


the following explanation. When Bercwald, abbot of 
Reculver, became archbishop of Canterbury in 693, he 
may have removed the charter dated 679, or else a dupli- 
* cate copy of the charter, with him to Canterbury— 
mistakes in “Augustus II. 2” would seem to point to a 
duplicate. Even if Bercwald did not take it with him in 
693, it must have been taken to Canterbury in 949 when 
Reculver and its possessions were annexed to the Cathedral 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, by the charter of King 
Eadred. 

6. It is more plausible to suggest that perhaps this 
Psalter also—whose Reims provenance we shall discuss 
later—accompanied Bishop Ebbo of Reims to Fleury at 
the time of his internment in that monastery at the 
command of Louis the Pious. Such a migration has been 
plausibly suggested for the Physiologus of Bern by Helen 
Woodruff (The Physiologus of Bern, in The Art Bulletin, 


XII (1930), p. 233), since the Physiologus is stylistically 
a product of Reims and yet seems to have come to the 
library of Bern from Fleury. There is some evidence also 
to suppose that the archetype of the Paris Terence (Bibl. 
Nat. Lat. 7899) as well as that manuscript itself, accom- 
panied Ebbo to Fleury. Since Aethelwold (963-984) of 
Winchester was in communcation with Fleury for the 
purposes of his Benedictine reform, the Psalter may have 
migrated to England during his administration, from 
Fleury. 

7. The resemblance of the illustrations of Psalms i- 
cxiii of the Harleian to the Utrecht Psalter is sufficiently 
close for us to draw the conclusion that the Harleian must 
have been copied from the Utrecht manuscript. 

8. A bird’s-eye view of Christ Church at the end of the 
Eadwine Psalter would also confirm the association of the 
psalter with this church at the time of its execution. 
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18—Vatican Terence, f. 40; 
21—Leyden Prudentius, Le’; 
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is to be read in a sixteenth century hand on folio 60 b.* From the Talbot collection it passed 
c. 1621 either by gift or purchase into the library of Sir Robert Cotton. There is no 
evidence to show when or by what means it became dissevered from the Cotton collection 
but we do know that it was marked “deest” in a catalogue of 1696." By 1718 it had 
happily become the property of de Ridder and so escaped the fire in the Cotton library in 
1735. In 1718, as is recorded on a flyleaf of the manuscript, de Ridder presented it to the 
University of Utrecht, where it remained in comparative obscurity till it was rediscovered 
by Westwood in 1858. 

The manuscript contains," in addition to the Gallican version of the Psalms, the several 
canticles of Isaiah, of Moses in Exodus, or Cantemus Domino, of Habakkuk, of Moses in 
Deuteronomy, of the Three Children, the Te Deum, here called Hymnum ad Matutinis 
(sic), the hymns of Zacharias, of Mary, of Simeon, the Gloria, the Pater Noster, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Athanasian Creed, or Fides Catholicam (sic), and the Apocryphal Psalm, often 
numbered Psalm cli. These undoubtedly formed a separate and complete book at the 
time of the writing, for the last page has been evidently left blank for a flyleaf. There are 
twelve folios at the end, written in firm uncials of the seventh century, containing dis- 
connected leaves of a Gospel book, viz., Jerome’s epistle to Pope Damasus, the concluding 
part of his second general preface to the four evangelists, the preface of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, with the contents of the chapters of that evangelist, the commencement of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, a portion of the first chapter of St. John, and a general title 
to the Gospels in the center of a medallion, in the margin of which is inscribed an invocation 
to Mary in Greek. 

The volume is made up of 108 leaves of vellum, 13 inches in height and to inches in 
breadth, bound in quaternions, and has 166 drawings. The text is between two horizontal 
lines intended to be parallel, and between three pairs of vertical bounding lines arranged to 
carry within them three columns of text (Fig. 62). In some cases the drawings have 
extended over straight lines intended for the reception of the text. The words run together, 
and there are blank intervals only where they are required to mark terminations of sen- 
tences. The drawings are executed on thin vellum in brown or bistre,” with a pen. They 
are not enclosed in frames, but extend laterally across the page, above, below, or between 
the text. The condition of the manuscript is still good. No leaves have been turned back. 
Where the drawings are particularly faded (Fig. 34), they have been restored, as in Psalms 
xi, cxii, Cxxv, cxxxi, cxxxiii, cxlvi, for instance. The condition of the last page of the 
Psalter indicates definitely, as suggested above, that it has been at some time unprotected 
by cover. The margins give evidence of having been much clipped. 

There are few scholars acquainted with these crowded impressionistic sketches who have 
not at some time wondered from what fertile source they were ultimately derived. The 


9. This Mary Talbot may be the daughter of Robert missing in 1674 and 1696. In the 1674 catalogue of the 





Talbot, a rector in the middle of the sixteenth century, of 
Birlingham, St. Peter’s, in County Norfolk, who is known 
to have been in possession of other books from Corpus 
Christi, Canterbury. 

10. Of its history in the collection, we only know from 
records (Birch, op. cit., p. 108) that the Psalter was 
borrowed by the Earl of Arundel between 1625 and 1631, 
that it might have been returned in 1637, and that it was 


Cotton Mss., the Psalter was not entered, and in the 
catalogue called Smith’s Folio Catalogue, published at 
Oxford in 1696, its number is marked “deest,”’ indicating 
that in 1696 it was definitely missing. 

11. Birch, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. 

12. Birch, op. cit., pp. 69 ff., suggests that it is perhaps 
a black pigment that has faded. 
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pen of the artist—or, more precisely, artists—moves like a dynamic wind across the page, 
and leaves in its wake countless dramatic little manikins (Figs. 1, 30, 32, 35), with heads 
and shoulders thrust impatiently forward, drapery flying, and long muscular limbs, 
moving quickly over hills and valleys. Notwithstanding this exuberance, the illustrations 
are carefully balanced and harmoniously conceived. Despite their minute proportions, 
every attitude and gesture articulates itself with admirable clarity. Masterful swirls of 
the pen produce accents and tone values, and build up a landscape of level-topped hills 
and valleys, with specific species such as olive trees, oleanders, and cedars growing among 
them (Figs. 53, 62, 175, 176). In proof of the general effect of the illustrations the reader is 
invited to consider the remarkable animation of the four minute figures on the left of 
folio 4a, the two spear-throwers, the man with the battle-axe, and the archer (Fig. 31). 

The illustration is not, except in some few instances, an allegorical or typological inter- 
pretation of the psalms. The scriptures are here taken at their face value, resulting 
sometimes in a naively literal interpretation of the text. There is an extraordinary wealth 
of illustration, a picture for every psalm and canticle, and one for each of the creeds. The 
subjects have no logical sequence, but one must recall the same peculiarity in the psalter 
text. Ideas of the widest divergence succeed one another, the common basis being the 
emotional vehicle of the psalmist’s poetry, which is also the uniting factor of the Psalter’s 
illustrations. Every metaphor serves as a pretext for a concrete vision of the artist. 

The literal-mindedness of the artist results sometimes in a humorous concreteness, 
sometimes in a precise realism, and sometimes in a traditional association that becomes an 
invaluable clue to the identity of the school or schools with which such traditions are 
usually associated. When Psalm cxvii (folio 67b), reads, “they encompassed me about 
like bees,” the artist straightway surrounds his warrior with amusingly disproportionate 
bees (Fig. 3). To illustrate Psalm xi, 6, ‘the words of the Lord are pure words, as silver 
tried in the furnace of the earth, purified seven times,” the artist produces a smith’s forge 
in action, manipulated by two veteran smiths (Fig. 2). Psalm cxlvii (folio 82a), reads, 
“he hath strengthened the bars of thy gate’’—two angels are shown reénforcing the folding 
doors with thick bars (Fig. 9). 

These are but a few of the many ingeniously, or ingenuously, literal interpretations of 
the text. Mention a sword, a tear, a shoe, dew, a gate, or an organ, and the artist will find 
a place for it on the page, and weave the details over a mountainous landscape into a 
dramatic symmetry, achieved usually by centering the attention on the figure of the 
psalmist in the center of the picture (Figs. 30, 62). 

The artist was no less forceful in translating into familiar scenes and gestures, emotions, 
or activities with which he may have been acquainted. Psalm cxxvi (fol. 73b) shows 
men vigorously reaping with sickles, or gathering grapes from clinging vines into baskets. 
The man “that walketh in the ways of the Lord” is shown seated at a feast with his wife 
and children (Fig. 91). The crowds of destroyers (Figs. 127, 135) are as dramatically alive 
as any movie villains. Fire and brimstone fall on them in an incessant shower (Fig. 1). 
For such tiny figures, they are struggling with a desperate display of energy. 

The buildings are remarkably precise structures when abrupt and unreasonable lines 
do not cut them short. Sometimes, as in the first miniature, we have at one corner, 
a rudimentary tiled roof, supported by two columns on plinths, and in the other, a circular 
temple of six columns, with a domed roof, terminated in the center with a knob, sur- 
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mounted by a fleur-de-lis (Fig. 201). Sometimes, as in Fig. 169 and on many other pages 
of the Psalter, we have a basilica form with a clerestory, side-wall in ashlar-work, and a 
triangular pediment. The roof is composed of convex tiles laid in long ridges. The basilica 
generally appears in the three-quarters view we have in Figs. 175 and 176. Curtains often 
drape the doorway, as in Fig. 47. In Fig. 169 again we have an example of a domed round 
tower in the apse; elsewhere (Fol. 15a), a dome supported by a drum over the transept- 
crossing, or at least what seems to be the crossing. 

In addition to a literalness that is touched with imagination we find also certain 
traditional tendencies that must have been a universal heritage, and not the special 
expression of a single artist. Frequent personifications, repetitions of the same symbols 
for the same ideas, the continued appearance of the same hilly contours until they become 
a convention despite the vigor of their rhythm (Figs. 72, 96, 151). Costumes, objects, 
even gestures, despite their animation become after frequent repetition clues to a fertile 
tradition rather than to an individual talent. There is, however, more than mere preci- 
sion or naive literalness or subservience to the spirit of a tradition in the illustration of our 
Psalter. Groups balance each other and converge dramatically towards the center of in- 
terest. Despite the numerous actors in a single scene, there is usually a marked symmetry 
and dramatic forcefulness, and the artist achieves a harmony and a compositional balance 
that make this manuscript one of the supreme examples of early mediaeval design. 

Many hypotheses, almost as numerous as the scholars responsible for them, have 
been offered to explain the unique quality of this manuscript. In 1874, eight British 
scholars, at the instigation of the British Museum, issued three sets of discussions and 
reports suggesting prototypes for the Utrecht Psalter ranging from the fourth to the ninth 
century.’ Birch followed two years later with a scholarly analysis of the Psalter, 
cautiously avoiding dogmas as to its origin. The French scholars, Durrieu, Molinier, 
Delisle; Goldschmidt, Graeven, Springer, among the Germans; the Finnish scholar, 
Tikkanen; Van Westreenen, Vermuelen, and others from the Netherlands; and the 
English scholars Dalton and Herbert have since contributed studies of its complex nature 
in one phase or another.’ Many of their theories have been contradicted by new 


13. Reports Addressed to the Trustees of the British 
Museum on the Age of the Manuscript [The Utrecht Psalter] 
by E. A. Bond, E. M. Thompson, Rev. H. O. Coxe, Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, Sir M. Digby Wyatt, Professor Westwood, 


(2) The writer of the table of contents in the manu- 
script wrote that the Psalter “appears to attain in 
antiquity to the times of the Emperor Valentinian” 
without indicating to which of the three Valentinians 








F. H. Dickinson, and Professor Swainson, with a preface 
by A. Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 

14. The amazing divergence of opinion among students 
of the Utrecht Psalter and some of the problems which 
this manuscript presents, are here recalled summarily as 
evidence of the many difficulties which beset any new 
analysis of the manuscript. 

(1) Sir Thomas Hardy, in The Athanasian Creed and 
the Utrecht Psalter, London, 1873, p. 15, dated the 
manuscript in the sixth century; in his Further Report 
on the Utrecht Psalter, pp. 11 ff. he acknowledged 
Roman tradition in the temples, the soldiers, and the 
armor, but he saw the Alexandrian leaven at work in 
specific objects and in the landscape. He nevertheless 
believed that the drawings were not copied from any 
earlier manuscript. 


he refers: I, A. D. 364-375; II, A. D. 375-392; III, 
A. D. 425-455. 

(3) Ussher and Waterland believed that it belonged 
to the age of Gregory the Great, who occupied the see 
of Rome in 590-604 A. D. (cited by Birch, op. cit., 
P. 314). 

(4) Thompson, Reports addressed to the Trustees 
‘ ., p. 6, dated the manuscript at the close of 
the eighth century and stressed the point that the 
artist must have been familiar with the things he 
drew, and hence ‘‘must have come from the Orient 
because no western articles appear therein.” 

(5) Payn, in a letter to Sir Thomas Hardy, printed 
as Appendix II to Further Report on the Utrecht 
Psalter, pp. 59-63, similarly believed that the drawings 
must have been executed by an Alexandrian well 
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evidence, or disproved, and much still remains unexplained in the anomalous character 
of this manuscript, which stands “alone swi generis in the library of ancient literary relics 
like the sphinx of old.”"* The present paper, setting aside the confusing assemblage of 
theories, ‘will attempt an objective demonstration of the date and of the source of the 
Psalter’s style, and the dates to which its archetypes may be assigned. 

Whatever and wherever the archetypes of the Psalter were, the artist or artists of the 
Psalter must have been associated with a school of the first order, for the extraordinary 
vigor in the drawings places the work beyond a mere slavish copy. Goldschmidt'* made 
_a strong case for such a school in associating the Utrecht Psalter with the work produced 
in the cloister of Hautvillers in the diocese of Reims, and especially with the Ebbo Gospels, 
now in the library of Epernay, which are known to have been produced for Bishop Ebbo 


acquainted with Syria between 553, the last council 
against the Nestorian heresies, and 638, when Alex- 
andria was sacked by the Arabs. 


The following authorities stated or implied that 
the manuscript is an original work of the West: 


(6) Tikkanen, Die Psalterillustration in Mittelalter, 
in Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XX XI (1903), 
p. 307, although he did not exclude the possibility of a 
copy, preferred to think the Utrecht Psalter an 
eclectic creation of the Carolingian Renaissance. 

(7) Delisle, in Mémoires de l’ Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, vol. XXXII, I, p. 102, said that the Utrecht 
Psalter is “un des plus curieux monuments de la 
calligraphie et du dessin du VIIIe siecle.” 


(8) Springer, in Die Psalterillustrationen im friihen 
Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1883, saw in it a tour de force of the 
Winchester School of the eighth or ninth century. 

(9) Leitschuh, int Geschichte der karolingischen 
Malerei, Berlin, 1894, pp. 301, 322, agreed with 
Springer that the Psalter is an original creation classi- 
fying it as Carolingian work strongly influenced by 
the Anglo-Saxon school. 

The majority of those who have studied the manu- 
script or a facsimile of it have concluded that it is a 
copy of an earlier manuscript: 

(10) Wyatt, in Reports to the Trustees 
p. 8, contributed the opinion that the Psalter was 
copied from a less profusely illustrated and much 
earlier psalter in the middle of the eighth century and 
under strong classical influence. 

(11) Vermuelen (cited by Birch, o/. cif., p. 130) in 
his report to the University of Utrecht dated the 
manuscript 750-850 and found evidence of a copy. 

(12) Bond, in Reports to the Trustees . . . ., 
Pp. 4, pronounced the manuscript ‘‘certainly a copy 
of an earlier manuscript” and on the basis of palaeog- 
raphy and the iconography of the Crucifixion dated 
it in the eighth-ninth century. 


tury drawings, added them to a seventh-eighth 
century text. 

(14) Birch, op. cit., p. 315, acknowledging that the 
pictures are “undoubtedly of older conventionality 
than the execution of the text”’ dated the manuscript 
at the beginning of the eighth century and said that 
it was made not far from England but in a center 
dependent largely on ancient or classical tradition. 

(15) Swarzenski, in Die karolingische Malerei und 
Plastik in Reims, in Jahrbuch Preuss. Kunsts., 
XXIII (1902), p. 81, said that the work is neither 
absolutely original nor an absolute copy. It was to 
him a Carolingian work steeped in tradition revived 
in the Carolingian Renaissance but stylistically de- 
pendent on English work. 

(16) Molinier, in L’Art, Ser. 3, vol. II (1902), 
pp. 160-174, dated the Psalter between 820 and 830 
and thought that it was copied by an English artist 
from a model of the fourth century or later, for: 
“Il nous parait impossible d’admettre qu’un dessinateur 
de cet dge ait pu posséder assez de dexterité de main 
pour imaginer et créer a la fois toutes ces scenes multiples 
et rendre ces inventions avec tant de verve et de liberté, 
sans jamais commetire aucune confusion, sans cesser 
d’étre clair et intelligible, sans negliger les accessoires 
et les details.” 

(17) Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts, 1911, p. 
109, accepted Durrieu’s attribution to Reims and 
remarked that “it is almost certain that the Utrecht 
Psalter is a copy of a much older codex.” 


(18) Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Lon- 
don, 1911, pp. 488 ff., dated its prototype in the 
fourth-fifth century and said it must have been 
affected by Byzantine influence. 

(19) Graeven, in Die Vorlage des Utrechtpsallters, in 
Rep. fiir Kunstwiss., XXI (1898), pp. 28-35, rec- 
ognized in the Psalter a copy of a fourth-fifth century 
original dependent on Byzantium. 


15. Birch, op. cit., p. 291. 
16. Goldschmidt, Der Ultrechipsalter, in Rep. fiir 
Kunstwiss., XV (1892), pp. 157 ff. 


(13) Westwood, op. cit., pp. 134 ff., followed the 
copy theory but thought that an Anglo-Saxon artist 
of the ninth-tenth century copying fifth-sixth cen- 
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of Reims between 816 and 835. Durrieu” arrived independently at the same conclusion, 
and despite the argument of Molinier’® that such a resemblance may merely indicate a 
common tradition, there is a uniformity of linear rhythm, of swirl-landscape background, 
and of gestures and figure types that must indicate more than merely a common inheritance. 

We find in both the Gospels and the Psalter the same nervous forward movement of the 
head with sharp chin thrust forward, the same low forehead and bushy eyebrows, the same 
tapering bodies with partially exaggerated muscles and calves, the same intense gestures 
of the hands and zig-zagging drapery. The vehemently active little figures wielding axes, 
shooting arrows, driving nails, or walking up the cornice of the Gospels’ canon-tables are 
easily duplicated in the Utrecht Psalter. 

If the archer on the canon-table of the Gospels (Fig. 6) be compared with one from the 
Psalter (Fig. 4), the reader will agree that the positions, the costumes, and the types of 
figures are too close to be merely artistic accidents. A comparison of the Matthew page 
of the Ebbo Gospels (Fig. 7) with the first miniature of the Psalter (Fig. 201) will again 
show undeniable proof of a school influence in the types of figures with their vivid profiles 
and the atmospherically broken contours. The type of impressionistic ground line half 
concealing a building going off at a diagonal, as well as the type of mushroom-like trees 
on the Gospel page can be duplicated many times in the Psalter (Figs. 53, 62, 143). 
On folios 72a and 62b (Fig. 11) in the Utrecht Psalter, we find men hammering in the same 
energetic manner in which they hammer on the canon-table of the Ebbo Gospels 
(Fig. 10). 

One may notice how the second man from the left outside the wall has his hammer 
raised and his nail poised in the same manner as the figure on the canon-table. The 
long-robed figures standing on another canon-table (Fig. 8) stoop-shouldered, with heads 
thrust forward, are familiar figures on the pages of the Psalter (Figs. 5, 13). 

Goldschmidt emphatically concludes: “In short, we find not one thing, whether it is a 
stool with a lion’s head and claws, or an inkwell, whether it is the lance or the arrow of the 
warrior, the lions, the birds, the buildings, the figures, and their gestures that cannot be 
paralleled to the smallest detail in style as well as in content, in the Utrecht Psalter.’’” 

One single difference divides the manuscripts. The Utrecht Psalter is drawn with a 
red-brown ink; the Ebbo Gospels are painted in gold and in shades of green, red, blue, 
brown, purple, and white, but the painting technique of the Gospels approaches as nearly 
as can a brush technique the linear vivacity of the pen. Even in the drapery, where one 
might expect broad brush strokes, the contours are suggested in the same broken, parallel 
zig-zags as in the Utrecht Psalter. If an Ebbo figure were to be drawn, or a Utrecht 
figure painted, they would be practically interchangeable. We could, with very few 
changes, for instance, substitute the Matthew figure (Fig. 7) for the psalmist in the first 
miniature of the Psalter (Fig. 201) or vice versa. Even in the flesh tones, the artist’s attack 
is a linear one, while Matthew’s hair is even more waywardly curly than that of the 


17. Durrieu, Mélanges Julien Havet, 1895, p. 645 ff. of Drogo, but he admitted that the type of colored interlace 
Durrieu suggested an equally close relationship in the used in the decorative initial seemed to bring the Psalter 
scripts of the Ebbo Gospels and the Utrecht Psalter, closer to Reims than to Metz. 
comparing typical passages in the Gospels with uncial 18. Molinier, op. cit., p. 170. 
passages in the Psalter. Certain palaeographical details 19. Goldschmidt, op. cit., p. 158. 


made him associate the Psalter with the Sacramentary 
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psalmist in the first miniature of our Psalter. John’s hair is given the same restless linear 
treatment as his drapery. The ferns are painted so lightly, they give the effect of slender 
grass. Even the ground line is done in a linear manner, with strong stroking on the right 
to give the effect of shadow, producing an effect very similar to the continuous rhythm of 
low hills we have in the Psalter. In both the Gospels and the Psalter, the small, rapid 
strokes do not define form so much as emphasize the direction of the drapery or light. 
Only occasionally, in the larger objects, does the artist of the Gospels approximate a painter’s 
technique. Close observation of detail after detail will corroborate Goldschmidt’s view that 
the artist of the Ebbo Gospels was trained to work with the pen, and carried over the 
technique with which he was most familiar into his painted commissions. 

Dedicatory verses in the Gospels tell us that the Ebbo Gospels were executed under the 
direction of Peter, abbot of the monastery of Hautvillers, near Reims, on an order coming 
from Ebbo, archbishop of Reims between 816 and 835. The dedicatory verses, and the 
discovery of the Gospels in Hautvillers at the time of the Revolution, confirm Hautvillers 
as its place of origin. The date of the manuscript has been variously given between 816 
and 835”. Until additional evidence is discovered, it seems safer to merely set the above 
limits. The close correspondence of the Utrecht Psalter to the Gospels sets the limits 
for the dating of the Psalter as well between 816 and 835. 

Although the Utrecht Psalter is the outstanding example still preserved for us in the 
linear technique, the existence of the Ebbo Gospels, a painted work in the linear manner, 
would seem to suggest that the Psalter was not, in its day, a solitary tour de force in that 
technique. The fact that even in a painted work like the Ebbo Gospels the artist could not 
avoid calligraphic effects would seem to be further evidence for the popularity of the 
linear technique in the Reims school, and to suggest that there were more works in the 
Utrecht Psalter manner now lost to us. 

From the evidence Goldschmidt and Durrieu have submitted, and from what 
corroborative material we have uncovered, we draw the conclusion with them that the 
Utrecht Psalter was produced along with the Ebbo Gospels in the Reims scriptorium and 
that the Psalter artist was either responsible also for the Gospels or else trained in the same 
school technique. The Ebbo-Utrecht relationship seems to point to a school of superior 
pen artists in Reims, between 816 and 835, where and when the Utrecht Psalter was 
produced. The nature of that school, its heritage and innovations, can be better determined 
by the analysis of a group of manuscripts close to the school of Reims stylistically, or 
known to have been historically associated with it. 

We must remember, however, that what evidence we have points to painted work as the 
earlier phase of Reims activity, and that the linear technique came in probably between 
816 and 835, and was practiced with considerable success in the Psalter, used to dramatic 
advantage in the Ebbo Gospels, and became what we know to-day as “the Reims 
manner.” 


20. Durrieu, op. cit., p. 650; Paulini, Sur un évan- rate. Janitschek held that the manuscript was done before 
géliaire carolingien de la bibliotheque d’Epernay, in C. R. 823 because in the dedicatory verses Ebbo’s missionary 
Acad. des Inscr., 1878, thought that since the Ebbo activities which began in 822 were not mentioned. Both 
Gospels were found at the time of the revolution not in of these arguments for specific dating are not entirely 
Reims, but in Hautvillers, they must have been executed convincing. 


during or just before the flight of Ebbo, in the 30’s at any 


























38—Vatican Virgil, f. 8v; 39—Utrecht Psalter, f. 42a; 40—Hellenistic Relief; 41—Vatican Virgil, 
f. 470; 42—Utrecht Psalter, f. 72a; 43—S. Costanza Mosaic; 44—Utrecht Psalter, f. 63b 
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45—Vatican Virgil, f. 730; 46—Vatican Virgil, f. 71; 47—Utrecht Psalter, f. 67a; 
48—Hellenistic Relief; 49—Utrecht Psalter, f. 24b; 50—Utrecht Psalter, f. 8ob; 
51—Utrecht Psalter, f. 41b; 52—Utrecht Psalter, f. 75a 
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Goldschmidt classified the Reims achievement in two lines: the first line including the 
Utrecht Psalter, the Ebbo Gospels, and the Psalter of Troyes; the second, the Douce 
Psalter, the Hincmar, Loisel, and Blois Gospels.” To the first line we should add the 
Diisseldorf Gospel fragments and to the second the Reims versions of Terence (Paris 
Bibl. Nat. 7899), and the Psychomachia of Prudentius (Leyden Univ. Library; Cod. 
Burm. Q. 3) listed as Le?,” some ivories in the Reims style,* some later manuscripts under 
the direct influence of the Utrecht Psalter® and the manuscripts formerly classified as of 
the Palatine school.” 

The closest parallel to the Utrecht Psalter in style is found in two line drawings in a 
folio bound, with other fragments of a Gospel book, into a tenth century manuscript of 
Rabanus Maurus, now in the library of Diisseldorf (No. B113). The two drawings, on 
the recto and verso of one leaf, seem to be pages out of an illustrated series of the Life of 
Christ, of which only these two pages remain. They are drawn in brown ink with a pen 
working unevenly as in the Utrecht Psalter to produce the effect of shadows. 

Some verses appended to the Gospel text associate it with St. Florinus and the Gospel 
book shows other evidence of provenance from Coblenz.”* Dr. Otte?* associates it with 
the Codex Egberti in Trier, the Echternacher Gospels of Gotha, and the Echternacher 
Gospels in Bremen, but Goldschmidt’s comparisons with the Ebbo Gospels and the Utrecht 
Psalter suffice to prove the soundness of the attribution of these pages to the school of 
Reims.” 

The same spiked, towered walls, in a crude perspective, used to enclose action, or to 
continue the narrative begun outside the walls, the same broken contours in the drapery, 
and fleur-de-lis crown, the same tall, stooping, aggressive figures with low foreheads and 
prominent eyes can be found in both the Psalter and on the Diisseldorf leaf (Figs. 12-17). 
The figures are somewhat larger than the average in the Utrecht Psalter, but since these 
are full-page illustrations, their size is easily explained. Goldschmidt” points out that the 





21. Boinet, La Miniature carolingienne, pls. 66-60, 
77, 78, 73-74, 71-72; to this author we are also indebted for 
the Ebbo illustrations reproduced here. 

22. Jones and Morey, The Miniatures of the Terence 
Manuscripts, Princeton, 1930, I, figs. 16 and 17. 

23. Woodruff, The Illustrated Manuscripts of Prudentius, 
in Art Studies, VII (1929); Stettiner, Die Illustrierten 
Prudentius Handschriften, Berlin, 1905. pls. 67, 75. 

24. After discounting the differences resulting from 
different media, the two ivory covers of the Psalter of 
Charles the Bald in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and two 
plaques in Zurich (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, 
Nos. 40, 42, 43), appear to be under the direct influence 
of the Utrecht Psalter. 

25. British Museum Harleian MS. 603, an accurate 
copy in the Winchester manner; Eadwine Psalter (Trinity 
College, Cambridge, R-17.1), a careful copy but varying 
from the Utrecht Psalter in the first seven psalms, where 
labels are introduced for the figures; Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 8846, colored and still more variant; after Psalm 
liv it has independent illustration. 

26. The Aachen, the Xanten, and the Schatzkammer 
Gospels—now attributed to Reims; Boinet, La miniature 
carolingienne, pls. LVIII, LIX, LX. For the attribution 


of these manuscripts to Reims see Swarzenski, Jahrb. 
Preuss. Kunsts., 1902, pp. 81 ff. 

27. Goldschmidt, op. cit., p. 167. 

28. Otte, in Bénner Jahrbiicher, LXXII, pp. 76 f., 
compared the Christ on the Diisseldorf page to a Christ 
in the Farfa Bible in the Vatican, and the leper in the 
Diisseldorf leaf to the figure of Lazarus among the cripples 
in the Bremen Gospels, but these analogies when examined 
seem rather remote. 

29. Both Otte and Goldschmidt agreed that the first 
page illustrates Luke v, 12, the healing of the leper, but 
the representation on the other side is harder to identify, 
though evidently an apocryphal scene from the life of 
Christ. There are many interpretations given, none con- 
vincing. The artist may have confused or mingled several 
apocryphal legends in one picture. Whether these pages 
indicate that there was in the Reims repertory an illus- 
trated series of the life of Christ of which we have only two 
pages left, or whether these pages in the uncolored pen 
technique of the Utrecht Psalter gathered their figures, 
also, out of the Psalter or a similar manuscript, we cannot 
say. The stylistic relationship is so close that the latter 
possibility seems very plausible. 

30. Goldschmidt, of. cit., p. 168. 
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feet and hands are somewhat unwieldy, and considerably more crude than those of the 
finest figures in the Utrecht Psalter, but we shall find similar slips in the Psalter, from time 
to time, resulting perhaps from an inferior artist. Comparison of the seated Christ of the 
Diisseldorf Gospels (Fig. 16) with a similar figure from the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 12) and 
of the standing figure facing Christ with its double from the Psalter (Fig. 13) presents 
surprising similarities. Likewise striking is the comparison between the gaunt figure of 
the leper entering the gates (Fig. 17) with the figure standing on the wall (Fig. 15). The 
whispering group from the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 14) can be compared detail for detail to a 
similar group on the Diisseldorf leaf.** The costumes, gestures, drapery folds, the 
expressive profiles, and other identities seem so much more than the common characteristics 
of a school that we may even hazard the opinion that one of the Utrecht Psalter artists 
was responsible for the Diisseldorf Gospel illustrations as well. 


What parts of the decoration of the various Reims manuscripts were based on classical 
models, imported into the Reims scriptorium during the Carolingian Renaissance, and 
what parts were essentially local innovation, we can more readily understand by tracing 
the evolution from their respective archetypes of the Reims versions of the illustrated texts 
of Terence and Prudentius. We have, in the Reims versions of these two authors, examples 
of the evolution from the earlier painting to the later drawing technique, analogous to the 
evolution that must have taken place in the illusionistic manuscript that may have served 
as the model for the nervous brush of the Ebbo artist, or the still more volatile pen that 
produced the Utrecht Psalter. If we contrast a page out of the Vatican Terence (Fig. 18) 
which seems to be a rather close imitation of an antique prototype, with the same page out 
of the Paris Terence (Fig. 20) a galvanized reworking of the same archetype in the Reims 
manner, the difference will suggest pretty accurately just what the Reims manner means.” 


The Paris Terence is particularly significant to us as an indication of how fundamentally 
an archetype can be changed by grafting an animated realism on old traditions. If we 
study carefully the contrast suggested by the two miniatures, remembering that both 
copied the same model, we see what a well-trained artist of the Reims school could do with 
an ancient archetype without changing its content. In the Parisinus, as in the other 
monuments associated with the Reims school, the emphasis is on linear vitality, on 
dramatic exaggeration in gesture. The characteristic Reims ground line, playful swirls of 
the pen which suggest rolling country, forms the setting in the Parisinus for the vehement 
contrapposio and abrupt gestures we find also in the Psalter, and in the little figures on the 
canon-tables of the Ebbo Gospels. In the miniatures of the Vatican Terence, the emphasis 
is on mass, not on line, and on a quiet dignity in gesture. The jagged ground line does not 
appear. Just as the archetype of the Vatican Terence produced a version, unchanged in 
content, but in style so vitally different, in the Reims manner, may we not assume that the 


same late Hellenistic model might have produced two psalters closely related in content 
but radically different in style? 


31. Otte, op. cit., p. 80, sees in this a representation, Goldschmidt (ap. Bethe, /. c.) of the script to Reims; 
from Luke vi, 6-12, of the Lord as Teacher in the Temple. Jones and Morey in their monograph on the Terence 

32. For the Paris Terence, we have the unanimous miniatures, ascribe the manuscript to the Reims school on 
attribution of Lejay (Bulletin critique, 1894), Traube the basis of the illustrations as well. 


(ap. Bethe, Terentii Codex Ambrosianus 1903, p. 14) and 
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To this instance of evolution from a painted archetype to versions in the Reims pen 
technique pointed out by Prof. Morey, we add another one suggested by Miss Helen 
Woodruff in her monograph on the Prudentius manuscripts.* The comparison of P? 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 8085) and Le? (Leyden, Burm. Cod. Q. 3) suggests an evolution 
(Figs. 19, 21) analogous to that reflected in the Vatican and Paris Terence. In P? there is a 
suggestion of Reims energy, but it is in Le?, despite its provincial clumsiness, that we find 
expressive drawing and the rolling ground line which more nearly approximate the Utrecht 
Psalter style. Although both the Paris Terence and the Leyden Prudentius (Le*) have 
something of the Reims vivacity, their art is only a minor echo of that which produced in 
the illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter a similar version of far higher quality from some 
earlier archetype. 

That the Utrecht Psalter is not an original creation of a Carolingian artist or school, as 
some scholars have long contended, but that it is a copy of an earlier manuscript, is borne 
out by a large mass of evidence. Hardy, Swainson, Ussher, Waterland, Lewis, Coxe, 
Delisle, Springer, Schwarzenski, and Leitschuh considered it an original work. Bond, 
Thompson, Wyatt, Westwood, Birch, Vermuelen, Van Westreenen, Herbert, Graeven, 
Molinier, and Goldschmidt, opposed that view, and insisted that it was a copy of an earlier 
manuscript. Durrieu, Janitschek, and Tikkanen have not, as far as we have been able to 
discover, directly committed themselves, but seem indirect protagonists of a copy. 

Many errors in the text indicate either a careful copy of an earlier manuscript, in which 
errors were already made, or else a careless Carolingian copy to which these errors may be 
attributed. There are many erratic mistakes in the Roman numerals for the Psalms. 
Six times the scribe omitted the numbering altogether. Sometimes he substituted the 
Roman numeral V for X; at others he substituted the numeral V for I or vice versa.** 

The canticle of Moses appears in an abbreviated form, omitting verses 14 to 17, which are 
inserted below in an uncertain hand. These may have been a later clerical addition, or 
else the addition of a Carolingian reviser, familiar with a liturgical form that was newer 
than that in the model from which the Carolingian scribe was copying. On folio 58a 
a similar thing happens when the concluding words of the heading to the psalm, for which 
there was apparently no room in the first line, are written in a lower line in the last column 
in weaker and apparently later characters than those used in the body of the text. It may 
merely be the hasty addition of a reviser, or the labored addition of one still less familiar 
with the rustic-capital script than the scribe who did the body of the text. The addition, 
at any rate, seems to be later, and the omission probably due to the faithful, uncorrected 
copying of a faulty model. 

The Apocryphal Psalm (Ps. cli) has an unintelligible heading, containing eccentric 
and arbitrary abbreviations and contractions, not in accord with those adopted in 
the Vulgate version of the text.**° The complete muddle here indicates that the scribe 


33. Woodruff, of. cit., pp. 51 ff. 
34. For instance: LXVI is written as XLVII; LXI as 


leaf, showing that it had not been included in the older 





LXVI; LXIII as LXIV; LXXI as LXVI; and LXVI as 
LXXI. 

35. The Apocryphal Psalm appears after the canticles 
and creeds, and not after the last psalm. In the St. 
Augustine Psalter (Cotton MS. Vespasian A. I.) of about 
A. D. 700, the Apocryphal Psalm occurs on an inserted 


manuscript from which this manuscript is known to have 
been copied. In a psalter of the ninth century, in the 
British Museum (Royal 2B. V.) it is placed as in the 
Utrecht Psalter (Bond, Reports to the Trustees 


p. 4). It seems that from the ninth century on, the 
Apocryphal Psalm is commonly found in its proper place 
immediately after the Psalms themselves. 
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did not understand the significance of the abbreviation marks in the text he 
copied.* 

The illogical abbreviations, the contractions, the punctuations, the unsyllabic and 
incorrect bisection of words in the middle and at the ends of lines are practices that are not 
consistent with antique rustic capitals and tri-columnar division cf the text. The late 
forms may have been added, as was the Franco-Saxon “B” in “Beatus,”*? by the 
Carolingian scribe, but the weak and unsteady hand in which the rustic capitals are 
written, the position of the uncial characters outside of the vertical lines which bound the 
column of text on the left corroborate the conclusion that the scribe of the Utrecht Psalter 
made every effort to reproduce a script with which he was not familiar. 

When the scribe came to the drawings in his model, he left such free space as he thought 
the artist would need.** Generally his model made it possible for him to guess pretty well. 
Sometimes he underestimated and forced the artist to use still more diminutive figures in 
order to crowd the content of his model into the space left for it; sometimes he over- 
estimated, and left too much space. As a result, in Fig. 169 as in Fig. 196 we see every 
available inch crowded with activity; in Fig. 72, on the other hand, as on folios 33b, 35b, 
41a, and 47b, there are few figures and much unused space. 

The relationship between the text and the illustration is equally inconsistent. Tikkanen 
called attention to the fact that the title to Psalm | does not occur as it should under the 
illustration but on the following page.*® The same irregularities are found elsewhere. In 
the first few psalms, the title of the psalm comes first, then the picture, then the text. 
From folio 8a on, the picture comes first, and then the title and text. This gradually leads 
to such an irregularity as to leave the illustration for Psalm xv on folio 8a, its title and text 
on folio 8b, and the illustration of Psalm xvi again at the bottom of folio 8b. In folio 23a 





36. Although Roman rustic capitals and a tri-columnar 
arrangement of the text are used, practices rare after the 
seventh century, yet there are abbreviations, contractions, 
punctuation marks, and golden uncials that are unmistak- 
able evidences of a date that might extend to the end of the 
ninth century, so far as these criteria show. It is true that 
the two forms of the semicolon used throughout have every 
appearance of having been inserted by the reviser of the 
manuscript, but the revision must have been contempo- 
raneous with the script, for it seems to have been done with 
the same ink. A lighter stroking distinguishes it, however, 
from the text. A close study of the manuscript will show 
that the light stroking used for the punctuation is also 
used for the abbreviation marks and for an addition to the 
canticle of Moses, apparently also made in the revision. 

Rand in A Survey of the Script of Tours, U1, p. 30, says 
of this practice of revision: “It would not be surprising 
if they [abbreviation marks, punctuation, and corrections] 
were put in by the director or a corrector especially assigned 
to the task, who would return the new book requisitum et 
distinctum. In some cases, of course, the punctuation may 
be a much later addition. It seems unreasonable to expect 
the scribe while at work to solve the often delicate ques- 
tions of punctuation. His mind should not be diverted 
from his proper task of reproducing in clear, beautiful 
forms the words of the original with little attention to 
their sense.” 


37. The initial letter “B” in “Beatus,” at the be- 
ginning of the first psalm, has an outer edging in red and a 
gold ground, and a form generally associated with Franco- 
Saxon work of the Carolingian period. Although the 
initial may have been inserted long after the completion 
of the text, it is, none the less, strange company for a text 
in rustic capitals. 

38. This is the common practice in the copying of 
earlier illustrated manuscripts. We have instances of 
similar procedure in Terence manuscripts which were 
incompletely illustrated, but in which spaces have been 
left throughout for miniatures—e. g. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 7900. 

39. Tikkanen, op. cit., p. 272. 

40. The first arrangement of title-picture-text returns 
on folio 10b, is abandoned on the next page, folio 11a, and 
used again on folio 11b. From folio 13a on, the system is 
picture-title-text until folio 23a, where the title is put in 
the third column, above the picture. The order of 
picture-title-text is resumed until folio 26a, where the title 
is again inserted in the third column above the picture. 
There is then a return—with a few lapses—to the picture- 
title-text arrangement until folio 46b, when the picture 
appears on one page and the title and text on the next. 
From folio 46b, with some few irregularities, the system 
of picture-title-text is followed until the end. 
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53—Utrecht Psalter, f. 30a; 54—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 134; 55—lLeningrad Gospels; 


56—Troyes Psalter; 57—Vatican Octateuch, gr. 746, f. 1920 
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58—Leyden Prudentius, Le'; 59—Douce Psalter, Psalm li; 60—Domitilla Wall Painting; 


61—Vatican Virgil, f. 7 
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we have conclusive evidence of a model in that the scribe who had plenty of room to put 
the title of Psalm xxxix on folio 23b where it belongs, placed it instead under the third 
column of the text on folio 23a. Such irregularities suggest that the Carolingian scribe 
copied his model faithfully, with probably only such deviations as indicated above, leaving 
room for the illustrations without a creator’s understanding of their relationship to the 
text. 

The adjustments of the illustrations of the model to the miscalculated space left by the 
scribe force some omissions and inevitable changes. In Fig. 22 we have a one-sided 
structure, that, in contrast to the balanced pairs of three figures on either side of the 
temple, indicates an omission on the part of the copyist either unintentional or for lack of 
space. Angels’ wings suffer heavily as a result of the demands of the text and there are 
many instances where wings are either left off or clipped. On folio 25a (Fig. 96) the last 
angel on the left is wingless, evidently because of lack of room between the figure and the 
text. Folio 51a shows the last angel on the right similarly curtailed.“ An original artist 
would certainly have shifted his sun to the right, and made room for the wings of the last 
angel. In Fig. 27 we have the strange case of more than adequate room for wings, and 
yet no wings. Folio 62b (Fig. 36) has also ample room for another angel on the left to 
balance the two on the right but advantage is not taken of the place. These cases, in 
contrast to instances of omissions and distortions to meet the space limitations indicate 
either that the omissions were inevitable in the prototype because of its limited space and 
that such passages were copied in their incomplete state by the Utrecht Psalter illustrators, 
or that the omissions were the result of their careless copying. 

The artist of our Psalter is generally careful to arrange symmetrically the angels who 
accompany Christ in His heavenly journeys. When that balance is absent it is usually 
the result of lack of space, as in Fig. 23, where the three angels we would expect to the left 
of the Lord are omitted. We shall find a similar omission on folio 67b (Fig. 28), where it is 
strikingly obvious that the model had balanced groups. With ample space to the right, the 
Utrecht Psalter copyist begins his angels so far to the left that he has room only for three 
on the right and one on the left whose wings curl around the text to avoid intrusion into it. 
The artist here was forced to use the space left vacant below the third column. In Fig. 26 
the last little figure to the left is feasting in a half-standing posture. This group seems to 
be a misunderstanding of the bolster and the tripod table used for reclining feasters in 
antique banquet scenes. 

Were the Utrecht Psalter an original creation of the caliber that the drawing would 
suggest, the figures and objects would be distributed at ease, and not congested in one scene 
and almost lost in the unused space of another (Figs. 30, 139). Sometimes we find such 
uneven distribution in a single miniature. Only a copyist preoccupied with copying groups 
and objects could be guilty of not anticipating the entire page, and leaving too much or 
too little for a portion of it. These adjustments indicate one thing conclusively, and that 


41. In the illustrations for Psalms lxxxv, lxxxvi, xcv, omitted. In the illustrations for Psalm cxxxv, on folio 
there are wings missing as a result of similar circumstances; 76b, the sun is personified without a circle, but the moon 
in that for Psalm xcviii we have the case of an angel with retains its circle. On folios 36b, 56b, 60b, and 6s5b, angels 


only one wing; in that for Psalm lix the middle angel on that the usual symmetrical arrangement would demand 
the left has no wings although there is ample room. On are missing. 


folio 56b and on folio 41b the sun appears, but the moon is 
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is that the pictures were added later, and were adjusted to the demands of the text. We 
can cite many instances of such adjustments.” Fig. 29 shows the sun between the second 
and third columns, while in the illustration below (Fol. 72a) the house takes advantage 
of the space between the second and third columns, and the angels, of that between the 
first and second. We notice similar usages on folio 76b, where wings are clipped, groups 
crowded, and water diverted to make use of what space there is, and on folio 77b, where 
heads and wings are stooped under the second column. 

The artist often used free space at the end of a column of text to fit in figures for which 
he might otherwise have had difficulty finding place. We have already noted a few such 
instances. In Fig. 30 there is a striking example of dexterous adjustment of the material 
in the model to the space left for it. The angels occupy the unused space after the first 
column, curve around below the second, along with Christ, and then move uphill again 
on the right to take advantage of the unused space below the third column. Christ has 
been forced to stoop to avoid the last line of the second column. 

When space demands are not encroaching, Christ is slightly above or at the level of the 
angels. But often spatial demands force him below that level, now to one side, now to the 
other (Figs. 27, 30, 155, 193). Notice how the artist levels the wings of the angels and 
adjusts his Christ to the text (Fig. 25); how the necessary adjustments are made in the 
second column (Fig. 35); the clever use of an uphill position for the Virgin, and the warping 
of the whole composition upwards to fit it into space. 

Only an artist under obligation to reproduce just so many figures and objects on just 
so much space would find himself with too much or too little material left. Fig. 53 shows 
how he has successfully apportioned the material he found in his model. There is neither 
shortage nor congestion. In another illustration (Fig. 47) the artist faithfully draws his 
marginal line just where it cut off the building and wall in the model, or else draws a 
vertical terminal because he has reached /is margin. It is inconceivable that an original 
artist would draw his margin at so illogical a point in the tower of the city wall, when he 
shows such capacity for vigorous and accurate draftsmanship elsewhere. Equally 
unaccountable, except by the theory of a copy, are other congested scenes.** 


Christ stands rigidly erect (Fig. 24) to avoid the text. The border of the circle containing 
the symbols of the zodiac (Fig. 37) cannot so easily avoid the text. The limits of the 
circle force the artist to draw over the uncials, already in place, but he puts in his figures 
so lightly that the text remains perfectly legible. In Fig. 50 the artist works so deftly that 
the banners, staffs, wings, heads, despite their distortions to avoid intruding on the text, 
retain their identity by making use of every available opening, and adjusting their 
positions wherever necessary to the text. An example of such resourcefulness is seen in 
Fig. 52, where the artist uses the lack of space to dramatic advantage, and interpolates a 


42. On folio 63b the artist draws some wings vertically or the distorted Christ on folio 50a; or the abnormal 


erect, and flattens others out horizontally to meet the text. 
On folio 64b there is a similar adjustment of the mandorla. 
On folio 81b the angels’ banners are thrust between the 
letters while the stars and moon take advantage of the 
space after the second column to move up obliquely into it. 

43. The congestion, for instance, at the right of folio 
40b and the abrupt vertical termination of that scene; 


placing of the Hand of God below the angels on folio s9b 
instead of between the angels; or the crowding of the group 
and building at the right of folio 62b so that the building 
looks out of drawing, although there is ample room in the 
center towards the left—all these are explicable only by 
the assumption of a copy. 
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62—Utrecht Psalter, f. 58a; 63—Callixtus Catacomb Wail Painting; 64—Lateran Sarcophagus Fragment; 


—Itala ef Quedlinburg; 66—Douce Psalter, Psalm ci; 67—S. Maria Maggiore Mosaic 
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7o—Corpus Christi Gospels, f. 125: 
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71—British Museum Psalter of St. Augustine 
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69—Codex Pur pureus, f. 19 
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68—Codex Romanus, f. 106; 
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compact charging group of soldiers between “Canticum” and “Graduum.”’ Such cases 
could be cited on almost every page.“ 

Besides these many evidences of forced readjustments resulting from inadequate space 
left for the faithful reproduction of the model, there are many traces of illogical perspective 
resulting from attempts to reproduce an effect that was perhaps necessary in the model. 
In the treatment of the little building, going off on diagonal at the corners of the com- 
position, we have in one case, as in Fig. 96, a perfectly normal completion of the perspective 
showing that the artist was not incapable of accurate and finished drawing; in another 
case (Fig. 44) an unruled, still more abrupt cutting off of a building for no marginal reason, 
since the swirl of the hill continues out beyond the building. 

When his model demanded an abrupt line the Utrecht Psalter artist sometimes gave it 
to us. At other times—out of equal loyalty to his prototype—he went beyond his margins 
in valiant attempts to crowd the material of his prototype into the allotted space. On 
folios 73a, 85b, 76b, we have examples of illustrative material transcending the margin. 
The artist succeeded in getting his groups well inside the edge on folio 82b (Fig. 204) but 
he could find no place for the sun, and he was forced to place it to the left of the margin. 
We have already called attention to the striking case of the unfinished building (Fig. 44) 
that follows the vertical bounding line rigidly, but which has beneath it a rocky hill that 
extends beyond the left margin. A similar contradiction occurs in Fig. 169, in which a 
building is sharply cut off, although the wings of the angels extend beyond the left margin. 
We have, also, the evidence of Fig. 49, where the table, the pedestal with the jug, the 
drinking figure, and the trees all exceed the marginal limits. Such inconsistent and illogical 
drawing in an artist perfectly capable of such accurate perspective as appears in Fig. 123 
points to a copy since these arbitrary vertical lines can be explained neither on the grounds 
of perspective nor by limitations imposed by the margins. 

The most convincing argument in favor of a copy is that although at least three, and 
perhaps more, hands worked on the Psalter, the style—with slight variations—and the 
compositional principles remain practically the same. The uniformity of design is 
apparent in the conformity of the objects and compositional design throughout, but 
equally apparent are the different degrees of skill in the execution.*® 

The contours of the figures on folio 30a are uninclosed, and the drawing is fuller. The 
parallel-line technique used for the legs on folio 29a is abandoned and the legs are given 
crude contours (Figs 53, 62). Before folio 30a and before 71b the figures suddenly become 


44. One may cite in particular on folio 51b the heads 
which converge towards the text, so that those nearest the 
text are merely suggested. 


45. Birch, op. cit., p. 243, suggests that if Psalm li, 


Tikkanen, op. cit., pp. 317 f., makes a very complex 
division linking the illustration of the first psalm with 
Psalms xxx and xl; those of Psalms ii and xxix; those of 
li and Ixxx; those of Ixxxi and c; those of ci and cxviii; 


folio 30a, was done by the same hand that was responsible 
for the miniatures up to that point, it must have been 
done under altered conditions—“have resulted from the 
imitation of an original picture not belonging to the same 
series” which had hitherto provided the model for the 
Utrecht Psalter illustrations. That is possible, but hardly 
probable because the essentials on the whole remain the 
same. It is only the style that changes. The fact that 
the earlier hand appears again later argues for a change 
of hands rather than a change of model. 


those of cxxi and cl. Despite their differences he, too, 
admits a binding unity in all illustrations. 

Springer, op. cit., p. 192, note 1, argues that there were 
probably several hands after Psalm li, as there are stronger 
figures, more space, and architecture that is less free 
thereafter. It is strange that arguing for several hands, 
Springer should still think the Utrecht Psalter an original 
Carolingian work. Several hands, who were not copying 
from a model, could not conceivably maintain such 
uniformity of spirit and of compositional principles. 
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taller, stiffer, and coarser. Very heavy inking and unskilled retouching might explain part 
of this abrupt change, but the proportions of these spindly-legged figures and their heavy 
features cannot possibly be the work of the same man who did the preceding pages, 
regardless of what pen or ink he was using. On Folio 34a the ink becomes paler, but there 
are still few figures, and those drawn with none of the facility we find in such abundance 
before folio 30a. It is inadmissible therefore, that the exaggeration of the figures, the 
shapelessness of the hands, legs, and feet, and the jagged lines which become the drapery 
on the inferior illustrations can be entirely explained by different inks or pens or retouching. 

It is obvious that there was considerable fading and that there was in places uneven 
retouching. But, as is clearly seen in Fig. 34, the retouching has not changed the character 
of the illustrations. 

Here and there we find preliminary sketches for parts of illustrations which were 


‘abandoned and completed in other places. The personification of earth holding the 


globe (Fig. 33) was first sketched below the completed figure, either as a tryout or because 
of misjudged location. An analogous case occurs in connection with three seated figures 
(Fig. 32) which were sketched below the completed illustrations.“ 

Besides these abortive or misplaced preliminary sketches there are actual erasures and 
corrections on the same figures which may point to the attempt of the artist to approximate 
as closely as he could his prototype. Christ as protector with a staff (Fig. 127) was first 
drawn on a small scale, then unsuccessfully erased and drawn larger. The nimbus of the 
attentive Christ elsewhere (Fig. 148) has been similarly erased and corrected. 


There are many evidences showing that the model copied in the Utrecht Psalter had 
borders which were discarded by the artists of Reims. Aside from the sudden break in the 
buildings and their lack of completion despite abundance of space, there are actual lines 
vertically drawn to limit the extent of the structures (Figs. 35, 47). In view of the general 
omissions of such lines from other illustrations where they could have been used and in 
view of the Reims tendency to eliminate borders,*’ these vertical lines can be interpreted 
only as vestiges of a bordered model. 

Such forced readjustments, intrusions into margins and text, evidence of change of 
hands, of corrections, of poorly concealed borders, contrasts of sparsely filled and congested 
pages combine with the generally uniform tenor of the illustration to prove that our 
Psalter is a copy of an earlier manuscript. 

In addition to the evidence for a copy that is to be found in such abundance in both the 
text and the illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, we have two miniatures illustrating the 


46. The meaningless contours of the head on folio 35a fifteenth or sixteenth century, to which period certainly 


seem to suggest that this was a later attempt to complete 
a preliminary sketch for a misplaced figure which was 
repeated and completed directly below. The direction of 
the gaze of the psalmist and that of the angel and the other 
figures suggest that in the original there was either the 
figure of the Lord or the Hand of God issuing from above 
which has faded or, as it is more likely, has been carelessly 
omitted. 

Certain crude drawings of figures have sometimes been 
mistaken for preliminary sketches but have since been 
identified as later purposeless additions, probably of the 


belongs the nimbed head of a woman on folio 44b and the 
sketches between the columns of the text on folio 10a. 
These later sketches, however, seldom venture inside the 
margins. 

47. For the omission of borders by the Reims copyists 
of antique miniatures, see Stettiner, Die illustrierten Pru- 
dentius-Handschriften, pp. 159 ff. Stettiner ascribes the 
omission of the antique borders to his group II, which is 
derived by Helen Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 51 ff., from an 
archetype of Reims. 
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72—Utrecht Psalter, f. 89b; 73—Ashburnham Pentateuch, f. 76; 74—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 2070 
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Douce Psalter“* and a miniature illustrating Psalm li of the Psalter of Henry the Liberal 
at Troyes*® which resemble Psalms li and ci in the Utrecht Psalter sufficiently to suggest a 
common archetype. T and D have the tripartite division and must have had originally 
one illustration for each of Psalms i, li, ci. At present only the illustration for Psalm ci is 
extant in T, while D has preserved the illustration for Psalm li also. 

The style of painting in T and D allies these manuscripts with the Ebbo Gospels (cf. 
Figs. 7, 56, 59), and points to the Hautvillers scriptorium for their execution. The relation 
already established by Goldschmidt between these gospels and the Utrecht Psalter™ 
allies in turn the D and T psalters as products of the same scriptorium—D more nearly 
approaching the work of the Loisel and Hincmar Gospels, while T is more clearly on the 
level with the superior achievement of the school of Reims. 

If we put side by side the illustrations of Psalm li, which is the only point of contact 
common to all three Psalters (Figs. 53, 56, 59), we are at once impressed by a general 
similarity in subject matter. In all three Psalters we have the figure of the psalmist 
holding the razor in one hand and raising the other upwards. There is the king with his 
attendants—the presence of the latter in D is indicated only by spears projecting from 
behind the throne; there are the Justi although in unequal numbers, and lastly in the 
foreground there is the figure of Doeg who is suggested by “Ecce homo, qui non posuit 
Deum adjutorem suum,” and whom the D miniature represents prostrate in front of the 
king’s footstool. 

A less impressive analogy can be seen in comparing the illustrations for Psalm ci as 
found in U and D (Figs. 62, 66). In D the pauper is in front of a table on which are seen a 
vase and a round loaf of bread; he holds a vase in his right hand and, followed by two 
kings, moves beseechingly towards Christ in the arc of heaven; a simple temple is seen 
in the background. The two kings, the building, the table, and Christ, appear again in U, 
but the similarities are few in number and only iconographic in nature. 

Does the iconographic similarity we have just pointed out among the three Psalters 
mean that one was copied from the other or that ail had a common archetype? Gold- 
schmidt’s implication® that the T miniature (Fig. 56) could be a copy from U (Fig. 53) 
and that the D pictures (Fig. 59) could be copies of the corresponding illustrations in T 
(Fig. 56) is difficult to accept. His contention that the relation of D to U is more distant 
than that of T to U is undoubtedly correct. But when we examine the three Psalters with a 
view of a possible copy relationship, the situation changes. 


48. Bodleian Library of Oxford, Douce MS. LXXIX; 
Catalogue of Printed Books and Manuscripts Bequeathed by 
Douce Esq. to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1840; Boinet, 
op. cit., pl. 78. 

49. From the Treasury of St.-Etienne-de-Troyes; the 
manuscript owes its name to its earliest owner, Henry the 
Liberal (c. 1181); Alfred Gaussen, Portfeuille Archéo- 
logique, 1865, pp. 40 ff. 

50. For purposes of clarity and convenience in repeated 
comparisons among the Douce, Troyes, and Utrecht 
Psalters we shall henceforth refer to them by their initial 
letters, D, T, and U, respectively. 

51. Goldschmidt, op. cit., p. 163. 


52. Goldschmidt, of. cit., pp. 161 and 164, says regard- 
ing the relation of Troyes to the Utrecht Psalter: “ Nicht 
einmal die Einwendung kann gemacht werden, dass das 
Psalterbild von Troyes eine blosse Copie nach dem Utrecht- 
psalter sein konnte. Denn leuchtet es schon beim Ebbo- 
Evangeliar ein, dass die Figuren nicht dem Utrechtpsalter 
entlehnt, sondern von gleicher Kraft im selben Formenkreis 
geschaffen sind, so ist dies in dem Psalterbild noch weniger 
abzuweisen.”” Again concerning the Troyes and Douce 
miniatures: “Wiederum ist es kein mechanische Nach- 
ahmung, sondern der Maler hat sich in die Wortillustration 
vollkommen hineingedacht und ist mehrfach von seinem 
Vorbild abgewichen, doch so, dass er sich noch weiter vom 
Utrechtpsalier entfernt.” 
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The only thing—strictly speaking—that could possibly have been crudely copied by D 
from T is the figure of the psalmist (Figs. 56, 59). However ungifted the artist of D was 
he could not have departed so much from his prototype whether this prototype was T or a 
common model for both D and T. The differences are not merely technical and stylistic 
and thus easily attributed to an inferior artist; they are elemental and lie in the original 
conception of the scenes. In place of Christ in the globe-mandorla and His company of 
angels and Justi, so prominent an element in T, we find in D only the Hand of God dangling 
from a cloudy arc of heaven. Where on the one hand we have a rather structural building 
as the background for the king and his guards, we get on the other only a suggestion of a 
structure in an elongated acroterion in the form of a fleur-de-lis among the spears. The 
argumentative figure of Doeg remonstrating before the king in T, has in D a strange 
counterpart in a prostrate and apparently dying figure at the feet of the King. The 
white-clad Justi of D, are only two in number and in appearance twins; they seem as if 
cut out of metal and have not the slightest resemblance to their lively and varied counter- 
parts in T. Except for the presence of the enigmatic spears back of the king’s throne, the 
interesting triumvirate of soldiers found in T is completely absent in D. 

Such proof against a copy relationship may be strengthened if we bring the Utrecht 
Psalter into play. The similarities in the illustration for Psalm li in T and U are such that 
we can assume a similar degree of approximation in the composition, landscape, and content 
of their illustrations for Psalm ci and therefore use the Utrecht miniature instead of the 
lost Troyes picture for comparison and contrast with that of the Douce. 

In place of a large composition as in U (Fig. 62) rich in heavenly and earthly figures and 
luxuriant landscape, we have in D (Fig. 66) only the half-figure of Christ appearing from a 
quarter-arc of heaven; below, three figures and a table; a simple building in the back- 
ground; and in the foreground a semblance of some vegetation. We concede that it is 
possible to have in D abbreviated representations or compressions of larger scenes with a 
horizontal axis—as is obviously the case in T. But such a possibility could not explain the 
numerous dissimilarities between D and T. The discrepancies in the number and type of 
figures, in their proportions and gestures, in their costumes and equipment, and the 
tremendous difference in the landscape and architecture—all these require no further 
comment than the obvious conclusion that no copy relationship, either way, between T 
and D could possibly exist. 

As to the relation between the Utrecht and Troyes psalters, the former, which has one 
illustration for each of its psalms, could not very well derive from the second, which has 
only one illustration and never had more than three so far as the make-up of the manuscript 
shows. That T was not copied from U is more difficult to prove, yet their differences 
although not very obvious appear gradually in a careful comparison of the illustrations to 
Psalm li (Figs. 53, 56). 

The T miniature was obviously compressed into its present vertical frame from a 
composition whose axis was originally horizontal, and, in this respect, its model could 
be the U picture. The scalloped ground formation and the trees could be derived from the 
same source. But in other specific elements the two lack agreement. Unlike the figures 
of U, those of T besides being painted in the nervous brushwork of the Reims style are 
heavier in form; the Justi, the psalmist, the angels, and the Lord are nimbed; they do not 
sit on benches. The angels are prominent figures on either side of the mandorla and not 
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timidly rendered as in U.. The corkscrew fold hanging from the raised arm of the psalmist 
in T does not appear in U. Whereas the psalmist in T turns both face and body towards 
the king, the only gesture of communication with him in U is given by the turning of the 
head alone; the body is swung around completely and faces the opposite direction. Of 
the other figures only the two kings slightly resemble each other in pose and costume. 
But the figure in T holds a scepter in the left hand and grasps the sword on his lap by the 
sheath, with its point towards Doeg; in U he has no scepter and the sword is pointed 
towards the rear. The three guards to the left of the king in T are decidedly animated 
and the furthermost two are carrying on a whispering conversation. The same figures 
at U, almost replicas of one another, are erectly and separately shelved in the inter- 
columniations. Doeg in T is rushing towards the king; in U he is lifelessly standing at 
attention. 

The buildings in the two miniatures have very little beyond their general form, location, 
and the decoration within the pediment, that could be copied by one from the other. The 
structure in U lacks the side arches, the piers or pilasters that support their simple geometric 
capitals, and does not present a facade with a single nave arrangement as in T. Instead, 
it has its roof supported entirely on columns with cabbage-like capitals and shows four 
columns in the facade instead of two. 

If we add to these stylistic and iconographic differences the full-page conception of the 
T miniature, its border, and the inscriptions inserted in various parts of the illustration, 
no warrant is found for thinking that T is a copy after U. Still less can one entertain the 
possibility of any copy relationship between D and U. 

If, then, no copy relationship could exist between the Douce, Troyes, and Utrecht Psalters, 
the conclusion is forced that their similarities point to a common archetype and their 
differences to diverging lines of descent. 

To what period then, does the archetype of these three Psalters belong? Comparisons 
between them on the one hand and various works of art in the Latin tradition on the other, 
point to a late antique archetype. That an early psalter illustration existed is borne out 
by a literary tradition that Bishop Neon in the second half of the fifth century com- 
missioned a psalter series in mosaic for the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna. To-day no Early 
Christian psalter exists. The earliest extant psalters are the Verona Codex, a seventh- 
eighth century psalter illustrated in a symbolical manner, and the Latin psalter of St. 
Augustine (Fig. 71), with Anglo-Saxon interlinear translation.** These have admittedly 
nothing in common with the Utrecht Psalter illustrations, which are rather literal in their 
interpretation of the psalms and seem to come from a much fuller and richer antique 
source. 

The late antique heritage is seen in great abundance in the Utrecht Psalter. Many 
motifs can trace their ancestry to models of the late antique. The axe wielder of the 
Vatican Virgil is very similar to a figure in the Psalter (Figs. 38, 39). These vigorous little 
men with their broad heads, low foreheads, and taut muscles in the familiar contrapposto, 
wearing the same type of short tunic, belong to the same tradition. In the thirteenth 
picture of the Ambrosian Iliad we find the same conspicuous eyes and low forehead; 


53. Westwood, Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Orna- 54. Ceriani and Ratti, Homeri Iliadis Pictae . . 
ments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, 1868, pl. 3. Milan, 1895. 
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in the thirty-eighth picture, the same energetic activity outside a wall. Even some of the 
gestures in our Psalter can be specifically linked with much older traditions. The dallying 
shepherd with his feet crossed so manneristically on folio 29a in the Psalter appears in a 
less sophisticated version in the Codex Romanus (Cod. Vat. Lat. 3867).5° The children on 
folio 8b are quite reminiscent of the playful chubby putti of classical times. The same 
inflation of drapery and detachment of the flying fold that we have in the St. Lawrence 
mosaic in the Tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna® and in the Chronograph of 354° is 
present on almost every page in U. The fasciae used continually to encircle the legs had 
their origin in Graeco-Roman times. The feminine costumes as they appear on folio 26a 
or 62b are of the type that is common on ancient sculpture. The feminine headdress used 
on folio 23a is the mural crown, a favorite since late Hellenistic times. The Greek himation 
appears often on deities and principal personages. The toga seldom occurs, but the long 
tunic worn at the close of the empire with sleeves fringed at the hands, and fringe at the 
bottom, appears more frequently. The warriors are sometimes armed with spears and 
cuirasses as on folio 78b. Sometimes the shields are round with an umbo as in the Codex 
Romanus.®* Sometimes, as on folio 80a, the warrior is fully armed with a triangular breast- 
plate, a double-axe (a typical antique weapon), the Roman broadsword, and spear. The 
righteous appear always in the long robes characteristic of antique monuments, and the 
warriors and enemies, in the familiar short dress with mantle capes. 

Outstandingly antique, of course, are the continual personifications. The sun and the 
moon are given the usual masculine and feminine half-forms. In the canticle of Isaiah, 
folio 84a, the verses: “I have cut off like a weaver my life. He will cut me off with pining 
sickness” suggested an ancient treatment—a group of fates employed in weaving the web 
of human destiny. One holds a pair of shears, alluding to the verses quoted above. 

Many dramatic personifications are inspired by the legendary horrors of hell. On folio 
4b we find the infernal pit, the antique representation of hell, and not the gaping jaws of 
later mediaeval convention. On the other hand, a gigantic head with ready jaws receives 
the victims on folio 59b. The lost souls, naked and horrified, are being hurried into his 
mouth by the pitchforks of the demons. On folio 67a we have an equally dramatic version. 
This time the monster holds his victims in his rapacious arms. Lightning and thunderbolts, 
demons and armed angels join hands on folio 78b to surround and torture the damned. 
River gods provide another series of vivid personifications in the antique manner. A 
water god sits majestically on a sea dragon on folio 18b and turns over his urn to “gather 
the waters of the sea together in a heap.’”’ On folio 54b two figures personifying the flood 
“lift up their voices” into horns, and scatter the waters out of their overturned urns to 
form the seas, in which ships are sailing. On the same page two powerfully muscled 
Atlantes support the world on their shoulders. On folio 57a another monstrous Atlas 
struggles to uphold the earth, while on the preceding page, folio 56b, a debonair river god 
reclines on a dragon, sheltered by a rocky cave. 

Earth appears in a half dozen different forms. On the west entrance of the “ Ara Pacis,” 
we have a Roman relief of the earth as the mother of three, which finds a remarkable 


55. Ehrle, Picturae ornamenia . . ., codicis Vaticani 57. Strzygowski, Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen 
3867 (Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, II), f. 16v. vom Jahre 354, in Jahrb. Arch. Inst., Erginzungsheft I. 
56. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien 58. Ehrie, op. cit., f. 74v. 


. + Freiburg im Breisgau, 1916, pl. 40. 
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96—Utrecht Psalter, f. 25a; 97—Bibl. Nat. gr. 510, f. 4240; 98—Vatican Bible of Leo, f. 383; 
99—Utrecht Psalter, f. 75a; 100—Mt. Sinai Cosmas Indicopleustes 
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parallel on folio 4a of the Psalter.** The arms encircle the children in the same manner. 
The varied and colorful personifications of earth have taken an eerie form on folio 58a, 
where Earth is an incredibly elongated figure with wierdly attenuated limbs, twice the 
size of her body. She holds a cornucopia, and is surrounded by children. Winds, given 
human forms in a dozen different places, are shown blowing with puffed mouths. Usually 
as on folio 65a, for instance, only winged heads are shown. Clouds are represented as 
bearded half-figures on folio 82b. Graeven™ noted an antique example of similar figures 
on the armor of the Augustus statue from Prima Porta. On folio 53a we have a number of 
typical personifications: an old man representing “the grass that withers;’’ three nude 
men on the left, and a more familiar crowned seated figure holding a globe, both groups 
representing Earth. On folio 42a a shrouded figure amidst the stars represents Night, and 
an alert figure facing the sun, Day. Many more, too numerous to discuss in detail, testify 
to a strong antique influence. Seldom does the artist lose an opportunity to conceive in 
specific human terms an abstract or symbolical reference. 

The antique personifications may have served as inspirations for the personifications 
of the Christian virtues and vices. Christian virtues appear again and again: Truth (fol. 
67b and 77b), Peace (fol. sob), Righteousness (fol. 77b), Mercy (fol. 67b and 55a), Justice 
(fol. 56b), and Charity (fol. 14a), Vengeance, and Hades appear in at least a dozen places. 
On folio 17a the versatility of the original artist is admirably demonstrated when he is forced 
to invent a symbol for Vanity; he draws a dancing figure, doing a not unmodern jig 
before an admiring group. On folio 5a the Lord appears as Justice holding the scales. On 
folio 55a Vengeance appears as Mars holding a battle-axe and palm. Israel is represented 
as a classical goddess beseeching the Lord for protectors against those pursuing her, on 
folio 74a. This personifying tendency is undoubtedly Hellenistic in inspiration. A pillar on 
plinths, supporting a statue of a warrior with a shield and a long spear, appears again and 
again in the Psalter—folios 41b, 46a, 48b, 50a, and other places. 

The bird’s-eye view of a widely spread walled enclosure which appears in the Vatican 
Virgil miniature showing the council held under Ascanius® (Fig. 45) and in the representa- 
tion of a camp which appears among the Iliad miniatures of Milan, is found frequently in 
the Psalter (Figs. 96, 164). In a mosaic of Sta. Costanza (Fig. 43) we have an example of a 
fourth century building that is very similar to one in the Utrecht manuscript even to the 
spiked roofing and the type of ornament in the pediment (Fig. 42). We have already seen 
examples of stone buildings with ornamentally tiled roofs, in the Psalter (Figs. 22, 30). 
Concerning the antiquity of some of the architectural details it may be of interest to 
point out that the representation of the temple with the pediment and fleur-de-lis which we 
find so frequently on the pages at Utrecht is similar in these particulars to the temple on 
the reverse side of the coins of Probus (A. D. 276). Forms of the Roman basilica are quite 
frequent in the Psalter (Figs. 39, 171), and ancient representatives can be found in coins 
and reliefs reproduced by Miss Woodruff in her monograph on the Prudentius 
manuscripts. The convexity of most roof lines in the Utrecht manuscript can be 
reasonably explained by the well-known form of Roman tiles. 


59. Schreiber, Die hellenistische Reliefbilder, Leipzig, 61. Fragmenta et Picturae vergiliana (Codices e V aticanis 
1894, pl. 32. selecti, I), f. 18v. 
60. Graeven, op. cit., p. 31. 62. Woodruff, op. cit., figs. 128, 130, 131. 
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Many other details and accessories point to antique sources. The appearance of a 
machine for casting lots on folio 12a of the Psalter is a strong argument for an antique 
archetype, for this device had already made its appearance in the scene of the judgment 
of the dead in the Vatican Virgil,” on a marble relief from Constantinople, on a medal, 
and an ivory.“ In the canticle of Habbakuk we find a typically Roman chariot, drawn by 
four horses. On folio 37b four capricious horses bring a classical quadriga into view from 
behind the clouds. The lamp on a tall candelabrum upon a tripod base on folio ga is 
similar to classical specimens now in the British Museum. Many of the tables in the 
Psalter have legs terminating in lions’ heads, a type of table familiar on Roman works. 
The “sella lectica,” a long straight bedstead with a scroll-shaped headpiece and cushions 
such as we have on folio 2b can also be found in the Vatican Virgil. On folio 2b, also, we 
find the typical Roman square altar—a rectangular, beveled plinth such as we have in the 
same manuscript. 

On folio 8a in the lower picture a figure is holding an ancient Greek kantharos. Various 
other water vessels of ancient form appear on folio 83b in the canticle of Isaiah; vases of 
the classical goblet shape without handles, on folio 2b and on folio 65b. On folio 38b, two 
bowl-like vessels with beaked prows suggest the high-prowed vessels of the Pompeian 
frescoes. The harp in its pure classical form and the triangular cithara appear on folio 27a. 
The wind organ worked out in such detail on folio 83a has a long history linking it with 
Early Christian times.® On folio 17a, a man dances to double pipes and castanets of 
well-known classical usage. 

An aqueduct, used to illustrate the verse, “I will wash my hands in innocency” 
(Fig. 169), is undoubtedly of classical origin. Ten arches convey the water in an oblique 
course from a distant mountain. The colonnades are terminated by a lion whose mouth 
gushes forth water into a basin below him, where men “ purify their hands in innocency.”’ 
Below the text on the same page there is what seems to be a preliminary sketch for the 
aq ue duct. 

There is a similar springing gallop of the horses away from the spectator, and obliquely 
inwards in the Utrecht miniatures and in the picture from the Vatican Virgil showing the 
Trojan fleet changing into sea nymphs and the attack on the ships (Figs. 46, 96). The 
Utrecht Psalter artist foreshortens the hind legs, sends the forelegs lurching forward, and 
the wind. of battle through the draperies, but the type of combat is by no means original 
with him. 

The cavern concealing the lion cub in the Psalter (Fig. 148) has an interesting analogy 
in the Vatican Virgil® (Fig. 41) and in many examples of Augustan reliefs®’ (Fig. 40). 


63. Fragmenta et Picturae . . ., f. 48v. organ is rather a Latin and conversational usage. When 
64. Dalton, op. cit., p. 490. he saith ‘on the strings and organ’ he seemeth to me to 
65. St. Augustine, in his commentary on Psalm cl, 4, have intended to signify some instrument which hath 


“Praise him on the strings and organ,” says: “Organ is a 
general name in Greek for all instruments of music, 
although usage has now obtained that those are specially 
called organ which are inflated with bellows; but I do not 
think that this kind is meant here. For since organ is a 
Greek word applied generally as I have said to al! musical 
instruments this instrument to which bellows are applied is 
called by the Greeks by another name; but it being called 


strings.” (A Select Library of the Nicene and Post Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, edited by Philip Schaff, 
New York, 1888, vol. VIII, p. 682.) For examples and 
history of ancient and Early Christian hydraulic and 
pneumatic organs, see s. v. “‘Hydraulus,” Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités grécques et romaines. 

66. Fragmenta et Picturae . . ., f. 47Vv. 

67. Schreiber, of. cit., pl. 2. 
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Another striking analogy with antique monuments is to be noted in a group of a mare and 
foal in the Psalter and a similar group of a sheep and its young on another Augustan 
relief (Figs. 48, 51). Some of the animals in U such as the monsters of hell, the asp,” 
and the Cerberus who appears in the canticles of Isaiah and Ezekiel and in the thirty- 
fourth picture of the Vatican Virgil are antique in origin. Antique sea monsters that can 
be found in a vivid variety on folio 59b, and on folio 82b, in waters that flow before a 
primitive jungle, and the unicorn on folio 16a testify further to an antique indebtedness. 
On folios 75b and 78a we note a motif found in a simpler form in S. Vitale,” in S. Maria 
Maggiore,” and in the lost cupola mosaic of S. Costanza’*—a river in the foreground filled 
with fowl, fish, and dragons. Other elements which debit our Psalter with a late antique 
tradition are the rustic capitals and the three-column arrangement of the text.” 


This enormous amount of tradition in the Utrecht Psalter is sufficient to indicate its 
indebtedness to a late antique archetype or at least to the late antique tradition. The 
most important comparisons already made have been with works of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, which may be taken as the tentative date for our archetype. The appearance of 
the curious device for casting lots which was used in the Hippodrome of Constantinople 
jn the fourth century would militate against an earlier date. 

Then there is a great deal of the primitive in the character of the Douce miniatures that 
allies this manuscript with Latin works of this period: the form of Christ and the Hand of 
God; the heavy figures with disproportionately large limbs and their cumbersome drapery; 
the dominating position of the figures in relation to the landscape and to the composition; 
the relatively two-dimensional conception of the scenes with its consequent vertical 
perspective and figure isolation; and the murkiness of the painting, which contrasts with 
the vitalizing nervous stroke of the Reims artists. 

If we subtract the stylistic galvanization characteristic of Reims work, we have in the 
Douce Psalter a style definitely reminiscent of Latin works of the fourth-fifth century 
period. The conception of the composition with the figures in the lower third of the 
picture and the type and location of the building found in the Douce miniature (Fig. 66) 
find an excellent parallel in a Vatican Virgil picture from the Georgics™ (Fig. 61). Further 
similarities can be seen even in the figures; compare the pauper in D with the second figure 


68. Ibid, pl. 3. eighth century (Vesp. A. I—British Museum). However, 
69. Tikkanen, op. cit., p. 190. the presence of so much other early evidence makes these 
70. Colasanti, L’arte bicantina in Itelia, Milan, 1912, forms of an early character important as additional argu- 
pl. 23 , ments for an early archetype. In size, these rustic capitals 


F : , are similar to those of the Vatican Virgil, to which we have 
71. Wilpert, Mosatken und Molereien . . ., p. 119. already shown parallels, but if we compare the capitals of 
72. Ibid., pl. 88. the Virgil and our Psalter the rustic lettering of the 
73. Cf. note 36. Were there not so many other factors Psalter is less certain than that of the Virgil. Although 


substantiating an early archetype, such antique textual 
habits as rustic capitals, a tri-columnar division of text, 
and a nondivision of words would not in themselves be 
infallible arguments for an early dating. Rustic capitals 
were in use as late as the twelfth century in neo-antique 
work, and they would not, in themselves, prove the 
antiquity of a manuscript. In the Cambridge University 
library there is an eleventh century manuscript of Boethius, 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, which is written in true rustic 
capitals, and so is the St. Augustine Psalter of the seventh- 


one still finds rubrics and inscriptions in rustic capitals in 
Carolingian times, and occasionally an entire manuscript in 
that character during and after Carolingian times, they 
seldom appear in as firm and sure a form in later centuries 
as they do earlier. However, there is more than the normal 
uncertainty in the hand that wrote the Psalter. There is a 
weakness about the strokes which forces one to feel that 
the scribe is writing in a character to which he is not 
accustomed. 
74. Fragmenta et picturae 
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from the left in the Virgil. This sturdy figure with disproportionate limbs and short tunic, 
cast in an arrested motion forward with emphasis on one foot, is a typical convention in 
works of the fourth and fifth centuries” (Figs. 64, 67). The first king immediately after 
the pauper in the Douce miniature is also paralleled in figures from the Quedlinburg 
Itala” and a painting in the catacomb of Callixtus”’ (Figs. 63, 65). In these three examples 
we get the typical stocky figure again, but here dressed in a tunic with the mantle floating 
behind the back and exposing one side of the body; the conventional gestures and position 
of the legs to indicate forward motion are other trade-marks common to late antique style. 


The long head of the psalmist from Psalm li (Fig. 59) with its awkward turn and the 
split beard finds a good analogy in a figure from a Prudentius manuscript (Fig. 58) which 
according to Woodruff” is a copy after an original of the fifth-sixth century. The Justi 
from the same Douce illustration in their schematic and monotonous overlapping represent 
a convention current in the catacomb paintings of the fourth and fifth centuries, here 
represented by a group of apostles from Domitilla’® (Fig. 60). 


On the basis, then, of these comparisons the archetype for the Douce, Troyes, and 
Utrecht Psalters must be dated in the fourth-fifth century. The more primitive character 
of D and its close affinities with early Latin works indicate that it derives more directly 
from the archetype and may be taken as an adequate reflection of it. The similarities which 
ally T and U and distinguish them from the more primitive D, suggest that they, while 
deriving from the same archetype as D, stem from a separate line of descent. 


However, there is much that is found in U and T and not found in D that cannot be 
explained merely by a different line of descent from the same archetype. There is the larger 
number of figures, the more advanced figure style and composition, the rich landscape, and 
most important of all the late iconography of such scenes as the Nativity of Christ, 
Presentation in the Temple, Flagellation of Christ, Raising of the Dead, Transfiguration, 
Birth of John the Baptist, which are incompatible with a fourth-fifth century archetype.” 


In view of the evidence offered above showing that the Utrecht Psalter was a copy 
faithful at least in content—and therefore incapable of such important additions, the 
conclusion must therefore be that there was a revision sometime between the date of the 
archetype and its ninth century descendants T and U. It is only through such revision 
that we could explain the discrepancies as well as the similarities between T and U, that is, 
if both were copied from this revised edition of the archetype. The relation of our three 








75. Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, pl. 8—frag- 
ment in Lateran Mus.; Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien 
etc. pl. 12. 

76. Schultze, Die Quedlinburger Itala-Miniaturen der 
Kgl. Bibliothek in Berlin, Munich, 1808, pl. 3. 

77. Wilpert, Pitture . +, pl. 237. 

78. Leyden, University Library, Cod. Voss. Lat. Oct. 
15 (Le"); Stettiner, op. cit., pl. 29; Woodruff., op. cit., 
pp. 67 ff. 

79. Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 155; other examples of the same 
convention in pls. 133 and 225. 


80. In line with such additions Morey has pointed out 
the use of the Globe-Mandorla, a Carolingian combina- 
tion of the old Latin Christ on a Globe, and the East 





Christian mandorla borrowed from the Ascension (cf. 
W. W. S. Cook, Art Bull., VI, 1923, pp. 10 ff.). Kraeling, 
in unpublished notes on the Psalter, noted an addition to 
the original illustration in Psalm xi, 9, in illustrating the 
phrase “‘in circuitu ambulant impii.” Here is a merry-go- 
round evidently meant by the artist to be the “‘circuitus,” 
a naively literal rendering, characteristic of most of the 
illustrations. The artist has added to the first illustration 
of the “‘impii” and their “circuitus” another curious scene 
to the left—a ring or wheel to which the ‘“‘impii” are 
clinging as they walk around in a circle. This is un- 
intelligible till seen in the light of Augustine’s commentary 
on the passage “in circuitu ambulant impii id est in tem- 
poralium rerum cupiditate quae septem dierum repetito 
circuttu tamquam rota volvitur.” 
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107—Smyrna Ociateuch, f. 1820; 108—Utrecht Psalter, f. 2b; tog—Utrecht Psalter, f. 76a; 
t10—Smyrna Octateuch, f. 47v; 111—Utrecht Psalter, f. 18a; 112—Joshua Roll 
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Psalters to their archetype, to one another, and to the implied revision, is expressed 
graphically in a stemma (Fig. 205). The nature, source, and reconstruction of the revised 
edition (indicated by Y on the stemma) is the subject of the following section. 


II 


THE GREEK ELEMENT IN THE UTRECHT PSALTER™ 
By DIMITRIS T. TSELOS 


N the preceding section Mrs. Benson has established the relation of the Utrecht 
Psalter to the Latin tradition and to the Reims style. That this famous manuscript 
is a copy and that it owes a great deal to its antique inheritance cannot be doubted 
any longer. She also pointed out that the presence of a rich landscape, certain forms 
of developed iconography in the Utrecht Psalter and their absence’ in the Douce 

Psalter—which, on the basis of evidence already offered, very plausibly reflects the 
fourth-fifth century archetype—imply a revision (indicated hereafter as Y) between the 
archetype and the Carolingian copies of the Troyes and Utrecht manuscripts. The 
evidence for such revision is corroborated by the great similarities between these two 
Psalters and the impossibility of their deriving one from the other. The nature and 
character of this immediate prototype Y is the subject of this article. 

If, then, such a revision was made at Y (see Fig. 205), to what fertile school or tradition 
does this prototype belong? Certainly none of the schools or artistic generations active 
between the fifth and ninth centuries is richly represented in extant works so as to answer 
the question immediately and definitely. Yet, inadequate as the representatives of the 
various schools and traditions are, they bear sufficient traits of their family physiognomy 
to make the assignment of our Y prototype, at least to a particular tradition, relatively 
easy. 

If we compare a typical illustration from the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 72) for the conception 
of landscape, figures, and composition, with representative miniatures from the various 
artistic centers of Europe active during the period in question we are surprised at the few 
analogies that exist with the Latin illustrated manuscripts. 

The Codex Romanus,™ represented by Fig. 68 showing Dido and Aeneas in the Cave, 
is not an unfair reflection of the Latin tradition during the period given for its date— 
fifth-sixth century. Despite its provincial execution it shares with the Vatican Virgil the 
liking for the heavy-limbed figures and that general tendency of the Latin art of the late 
antique to isolate the elements of the illustration, to render the landscape without depth, 
and without any effective relation to the figures and buildings to which it is supposed to 
constitute a setting. In the Codex Romanus we have the lowest depth reached by this 
tendency towards isolation and two-dimensionality. Trees seem to grow in every 
direction—vertically, horizontally, or obliquely—and like the figures, they are mere 
“cut-outs” with no relation to their setting but plastered in a patternistic fashion on a 


81. For the suggestion of the revision of the archetype, 82. Ehrle, op. cit., f. 106. 
and for advice in the course of the composition of this 
paper I am indebted to Prof. C. R. Morey. 
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flat surface. In respect to these elements the Utrecht Psalter is diametrically opposed to 
the Codex Romanus and to the imagination of the generation which produced it, and 
it is highly unlikely that prototype Y could be derived from such art. 


The Cambridge Gospels,®* as representative of Latin manuscript illustration in the latter 
part of the sixth century, provide hardly a better parallel for our Psalter. The landscape 
has some vague echoes of the Psalter in the billowing contours (Figs. 70, 169), but still 
remains practically two dimensional, nonfunctional, and unimportant. The scenes it serves 
as a setting contain stolid and heavy figures, disproportionate in stature and over- 
whelmingly large in relation to the landscape. Relative discrepancies occur also in the 
Psalter but in a different direction—in tall and slender figures, which, however, never 
completely dominate the setting (Fig. 72). 


Equally inadequate to produce our prototype Y are the parent regions represented by 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch, the Codex Purpureus, and the Codex Amiatinus. The 
complete absence of landscape from the Codex Amiatinus“—although not necessarily 
demanded by the subject represented—and the primitive rendering of the figures, rule it 
out without further comment from any possible connection with the genealogy of our 
Psalter. The sturdy wooden figures, the fragmentary architecture and the absence of 
landscape setting in the Codex Purpureus™ (Fig. 69) are likewise disappointing. 

In the Ashburnham Pentateuch®** (Fig. 73) we get a vague suggestion of the often 
fantastic soaring of the mountain ranges of the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 72, 171). But on 
second look even this vague resemblance disappears. The landscape of the Pentateuch is 
flame-like, literally fantastic, and two-dimensional, while that of our Psalter is funda- 
mentally naturalistic and three-dimensional despite its mannered billows and swirls. 
This all-important difference between the two manuscripts is further emphasized by the 
rendering in the Pentateuch of the starkly frontal and frozen figures and their unconvincing 
relation—or lack of it—to the landscape. The provenance of this manuscript is a moot 
question—it has been assigned to North Italy, Southern France, Spain, and North Africa— 
but whatever the source it shows no school relation to the Utrecht Psalter. 


Insular art before the ninth century is here represented by a page from the St. Augustine 
Psalter (Fig. 71). According to Westwood™ this manuscript seems to be a copy by an 
Anglo-Saxon artist after a psalter sent by Pope Gregory to St. Augustine. The whole 
conception of this art is obviously so different from that responsible for the prototype of 
our Psalter as to make further remarks superfluous. 


These comparisons between representative examples of book illustration done in the 
various parts of the West and in the Latin tradition show that this tradition, although 
capable of producing an archetype whose reflection we probably have in the Douce 


miniatures, could hardly give birth to the model of the psalters of Utrecht and 
Troyes. 


83. Cambridge, Library of Corpus Christi, No. 286, 86. Paris, Bib. Nat. Nouv. Acq. 2334; Gebhardt, 
f. 125. Miniatures of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, 1883. 

84. Biagi, Reproductions from Illuminated Manu- 87. London, Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Vesp. A. I; West- 
scripts, R. Medicean Laurentian Library, Florence. wood, Palaeographia Sacra Pictoria, section under Psalter 

85. Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek, Lat. 23631; of St. Augustine, pp. 6 ff. 


Boinet, op. cit., pl. II. 
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Salonica A psidal Mosaic; 114—Utrecht Psalter, f. 3a; 115—Utrecht Psalter, f. 4b; 
116—Joshua Roll; 117—Utrecht Psalter, f. 61b; 118—Utrecht Psalter, f. 6ob 
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119—Menologion, pl. 158; 120—Utrecht Psalter, f. 65a; 121—Menologion, pl. 234; 
122—Vienna Genesis, f. 22; 123—Uvtrecht Psalter, f. 13a; 124—Menologion, pl. 371; 
125—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 265; 126—Utrecht Psalter, f. 56b 
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Similar comparisons between our Psalter and Greek manuscripts of the fifth-ninth 
century period are at once fruitful*® (cf. Figs. 72, 74). Notice in both how the composition 
is divided into a front and back stage; how the figures are juxtaposed in groups balancing 
each other; how the important figures are made disproportionately large for emphasis and 
in contradiction to the laws of perspective; how the swirling tornado-like mountains press 
from either side to enclose the figures and centralize the action. Such analogies can be 
easily multiplied, but these just pointed out suffice to indicate tentatively that the Greek 
tradition plays a major part in the character of our prototype. The process by which these 
Greek elements passed into the prototype will be reserved for later discussion. At present 
we must follow the hint just obtained and make detailed comparisons between the Utrecht 
and Troyes Psalters on the one hand and Greek works on the other in order to see how ex- 
tensively the Greek element appears in the two Psalters. These comparisons are divided into 
two parts for convenience and in order to show how much of this Greek element found in 
our Psalters appears in early Greek manuscripts—before the ninth century—and how much 
in the later or derivative manuscripts; meaning by “derivative” those manuscripts which 
were copies of works dating earlier than the ninth century or such manuscripts as were 
probably compounded in an eclectic manner from earlier works, though preserving the 
archetypal characteristics. 

The figure of the eagerly helpful angel in Fig. 35 who has been deprived of his wings 
by the carelessness of the artist is a type characteristic of the Utrecht Psalter. The 
round shoulders, head thrust expressively forward, arms impatiently extended, and feet 
firmly held together—these are features of figures seen in every passage, large or 
small, of the Psalter illustrations. Allied to this figure is the one with arms closely held 
to the sides with fingers bristling comically from the waistline as a gesture of extreme 
surprise (Fig. 76, 83). The conspicuousness of these elements in the Psalter and their 
absence in the Latin works produced between the fifth and the ninth century point again 
to the model Y as an intrusion from without the genealogy of Latin manuscript illustration. 
Although by no means frequent in the extant Greek manuscripts and other works of art 
of the period in question, these figure types and gestures are nevertheless found in sufficient 
numbers to indicate an established convention. They are seen not only in the figures of 
the apostles from the Eucharist scene of the Rossano Gospels*® (cf. Figs. 35 with 77 and 
75 with 83 and 191) but also in the Vienna Genesis” (cf. Figs. 5 and 8 with 79, and 76 
with 82) and in the figure of Ezekiel in the newly discovered mosaic in Hosios David at 
Salonica™ (Fig. 113). 

Aside from similarities of single figures and gestures which are numerous, we have a 
number of analogies of motifs which are important. The heraldic juxtaposition of two 
oxen, as in Fig. 89, frequently seen in the Psalter illustrations, is found also in the Vienna 
Genesis” (Fig. 87). A more surprising analogy is to be seen in comparing the moiif illus- 


88. The illustration from an Octateuch of the eleventh 89. South Italy, Monastery of Rossano; Mufioz, // 
century is introduced at this point because it contains codice pur pureo di Rossano ed il frammento Sinopense, Rome, 
within one picture so many similarities to the Utrecht 1907, pls. VI and VII. 

Psalter miniature and makes our general comparisons go. Vienna, State Library, Cod. Theol. 31; Hartel and 
easier. For the justification of such anachronistic com- Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Vienna, 1895, fols. 9 and 11. 
parison see note 108 and the discussion above it. gt. See note 98. 


92. Hartel-Wickhoff, op. cit., f. 10 (detail). 
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trated in Figs. 86 and 88. The position of the left sheep on its hind legs eating the top of 
the young tree and its relation to the two sheep grazing quietly to the right in close 
proximity to one another, finds a counterpart in a passage from the illustrations of the 
Vienna Genesis.** The umbrella or mushroom-like tree of the Greek manuscript, although 
absent in this particular picture from the Psalter, appears frequently elsewhere. 

But for more striking parallels we must go to that fertile and inexhaustible source of the 
Old Testament illustrations represented by the Octateuchs and the Joshua Roll. It seems 
that our Psalter is indebted not merely to the Alexandrian tradition which lies behind the 
illustrations of the Greek Old Testament, but to the cycle of Octateuch and Joshua 
pictures after they had evolved a distinct character of their own. For aside from individual 
motifs, whole passages of this series of illustrations have been introduced in our prototype 
Y and thence found their way to the Utrecht Psalter. 

Between the two large groups of riders in the Joshua Roll™ (Fig. 103) representing the 
Israelites pursuing the Amorites, we see a horse turned almost completely on its back, its 
four legs in the air, throwing its rider perilously. Precisely the same motif occurs in the 
passage from the Psalter in Fig. 101. Notice also how the illustrator of this particular 
Psalm has mistakenly united the body of the rider with the saddle. The rider of the 
extreme right of the Psalter illustration has also an important although not equally 
distinctive parallel in the rider in the Rotulus galloping away towards the right. In this 
type of rider galloping in an oblique direction inwards we have a convention which appears 
wherever the Alexandrian tradition has penetrated—from Pompeian wall paintings to the 
latest copies of the Octateuchs and other Greek manuscripts. 

Another element which is equally typical of the Alexandrian tradition and found 
abundantly in the wall paintings of Pompeii, is a monument—employed to enliven a 
landscape scene—usually of cylindrical form set on a high rectangular podium, capped with 
a domical or conical roof, and flanked by trees. It is significant that this object of 
picturesque architecture so common in the Utrecht Psalter should not appear even once 
in the Latin manuscripts beginning with the Vatican Virgil and ending anywhere, and 
that it is a most conspicuous feature in all the more fully illustrated Greek manuscripts. 
Despite the apparently rapid execution of the Psalter monument (Fig. 80) it retains all 
the essential characteristics found in the examples from the Joshua Roll® (Figs. 81, 112). 

A similar convention as frequent in the Psalter as in the Greek manuscripts and 
practically absent in the Latin works, is the building set in three-quarter view and 
accompanied at the further side of the entrance by a tree. Fig. 122 from the Vienna 
Genesis” shows the convention with all its essential characteristics in a sketch coming 
from the more rapid hand of one of the painters who illustrated the end of the manuscript. 
The Psalter illustration in Fig. 123 clearly shows the same convention even to the diverging 
growth of the tree away from the building. 

The introduction of figures from behind a mountain as if from behind a stage wing—so 
characteristic an element in Pompeian painting—is as much at home in the Psalter as it is 


93. Ibid., f. 9 (detail). 96. Hartel-Wickhoff, op. cit., f. 22. This motif appears 
94. Rome, Vatican Library, Pal. Gr. 431; J/ rotulo di also on fols. 13a, 15a, 35a, and several other places in the 
Giosue, Milan, 1895, pl. XIII. Psalter. 


95. After Vatican facsimile pl. X (detail). 
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127—Utrecht Psalter, f. 31b; 128—Smyrna Octateuch, f. 29v; 129—Menologion, pl. 264; 
130—Uitrecht Psalter, f. 12a; 131—Vatican gr. 747, f. 221; 132—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 360; 
133—Utrecht Psalter, f. 71b; 134—Ultrecht Psalter, f. 4ob 
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135—Uirecht Psalter, f. 14a; 136—Vienna Genesis; 137—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 32; 

138—Utrecht Psalter, f. 34b; 139—Utrecht Psalter, f. goa; 140—Utrecht Psalter, f. 32a; 
141—Menologion, pl. 266; 142—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 37 
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in the Joshua Roll®” (Figs. 111, 112). The group of soldiers entering upon the scene, form 
a triangle whose apex is the leading officer. The greater firmness of contour in the Joshua 
figures makes the arrangement and convention more obvious there than in the Psalter. 
But one sees in both the triangular group of soldiers, the leader with the left foot forward, 
with shield on the left arm and spear held in the right hand, turning back as if to give the 
command to charge. Notice again how the effect of a large group of soldiers is given not 


by drawing a great many figures but by multiplying the number of spears and crowns of 
the heads or helmets. 


The apsidal mosaic which was recently discovered in a small church in Salonica called 
Hosios David and which appears to be of the seventh century, sheds a great deal of light 
upon our problem.** The animated figure of the prophet (Fig. 113), with feet held firmly 
together, his stooping posture, and bizarre gesture of fear or surprise, is a familiar figure 
type throughout the illustrations of the Psalter (Figs. 115, 117). A still more striking 
similarity between the mosaic motif and the Psalter illustrations is the landscape back- 
ground. The small buildings in the mosaic rendered so sketchily and poised so precariously 
on the hillside which hides part of their base and makes them very picturesque are no 
doubt conventional expressions of the same tradition which was responsible for the 
numerous similar passages in the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 114, 115, 117). Even the slope of 
the hill behind the Salonica prophet and its double-decked mushroom trees growing 
obliquely from its contour have their counterparts in the Psalter (Fig. 117). 


The curious mushroom tree which surmounts the beehive-like hillock in Fig. 138 finds 
a very good likeness in the trees of the Vienna Genesis” (Fig. 136). The leaves in the latter 
are drawn individually and arranged in concentric rows. That the type of tree in Figs. 
138 and 120 was, in the prototype Y, like that of the Vienna Genesis is seen not only in the 
general shape of the mass of foliage and the small branches that diverge from the winding 
slender trunk to support it—just as the folding spokes of an umbrella spread to support 
the top—but also in the stubs of cut branches and in the short parallel lines that appear 
like a fringe on the flat side of the hemispherical foliage. These lines are a vestige of the 


contours of the leaves which appeared in the prototype but whose complete rendering was 
incompatible with the impatient Carolingian pen. 


The rock from the Joshua Roll’ (Fig. 116) bears the stamp of the Alexandrian 
convention of “sawed” surfaces varying the shape by a crevasse on one side. Such rocks 


97. After Vatican facsimile, pl. X (detail); this con- 
vention of grouping is very frequent in the Psalter, par- 
ticularly on fols. 18b, 19b, 22a, 25a, 26b, and 63b. 

98. This mosaic was discovered by Xyngopoulos, 
Ephor of Byzantine Antiquities, and discussed by J. 
Papadopoulos and C. Diehl in Comptes Rendus de I’ Acade- 
mie des Inscriptions et des Belles-Lettres, 1927, pp. 215-219 
and 256-261. The miraculous creation of this mosaic and 
the confusion of the beardless Christ with the figure of the 
Virgin—according to the legend connected with this 
church and reported in the above articles—probably in- 
dicate that such -a representation of Christ was not 
customary in that region at the time of its execution. 
Judging from the iconography of Christ and the landscape 
architecture this mosaic was probably done by an Alex- 


andrian artist whose introduction of a new type gave rise 
to the legend. The Princeton Index of Christian Art does 
not show any representation of Christ seated on the arc of 
heaven within a mandorla before the seventh century. 
The earliest example is found in Hagia Sophia in Salonica. 
Although it is possible that earlier examples existed, there 
is no sufficient evidence in the mosaic of Hosios David to 
point to a period much earlier than the seventh century. 
For the photograph of the detail of the mosaic reproduced 
here I am indebted to Messrs. Tyler and Peirce, whose 
forthcoming work on Byzantine art will contain a repro- 
duction of the entire mosaic. 
99. Hartel-Wickhoff, op. cit., f. 11. 


too. After the Vatican facsimile, pl. IV. 
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must have been much more common in prototype Y than the Psalter illustrations tend to 
show, but they must have given way before that impetuous conventionalizing swirl of the 
Carolingian penmen. Nevertheless, from time to time we still find certain passages which 
successfully resisted this character-obliterating and all-leveling impetuosity and retained 
their flat tops or split sides (Figs. 118, 120, 151). 

These are only a few of the similarities with the earlier Greek manuscripts which might 
be presented. We must also look into the illustrated works of the ninth and later centuries 
which bear all the earmarks of having been derived directly or indirectly from prototypes 
earlier than the date of our Psalter—prototypes unfortunately lost to us. Such later extant 
manuscripts we have already termed “derivative,” and we shall refer by the same name 
to such works of this category as the Octateuchs,™ Vatican Gr. 1927,’ Paris Gr. 510,” 
the Menologion of Basil IT, and other less important manuscripts. 

With the exception of Gr. 510 and the Menologion all derivative works are of the eleventh 
century or later. But despite their technical inferiority and effects of that “szgor mortis” 
which began to pervade the Byzantine style from the tenth century, we still can see 
through the disappointing veil of undexterous copying the wealth and excellence of the 
prototypes which had preserved the fertility of Alexandriaa iconography and a relatively 
pure tradition of Alexandrian style. The low level of technical execution to which such 
derivative manuscripts as the various Octateuchs and Gr. 1927 have descended, the many 
apparent amputations and the congestion of scenes, indicate not only that these were not 
created or eclectically compounded in their own period but that they were copied from 
earlier, richer, and technically superior manuscripts. The inferiority of the derivative 
manuscripts aside from the technical shortcomings typical of their epoch, may also be 
attributed to their being more than one step removed from the rich and well executed 
prototypes. Certain conventions—which will be discussed later—and certain implications 
in these derivative manuscripts argue for prototypes which were executed or revised in a 
period of artistic excellence and point to the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries as the 
probable date of their immediate models. Miniatures of the seventh-eighth century such 
as those of the Joshua Roll and of the Paris Psalter, the wall paintings of S. Maria 





tor. There are six illustrated octateuchs known to us: 102. Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. Gr. 1927; 

a. Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. Gr. 746; Tikkanen, Psalterillustration, etc. pp. 91 ff. Abbreviated 
abbreviated title: Vat. Gr. 746. 

b. Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. Gr. 747; 
abbreviated title: Vat. Gr. 747. Both of these are 
partly published by the editors of the Joshua Roll in 
the text volume (see note 94). 


title: Vat. Gr. 1927; all its photographs are reproduced 
here by courtesy of Prof. E.T. DeWald, who will publish 
the entire manuscript in the near future. 


103. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 510; Morey, Notes on East 


c. Smyrna, Evangelike Schole, Octateuch (now Christian Miniatures, in Art Bulletin, XI (1929) pp. 92, 
destroyed); Hesseling, Miniatures de l’Octateuque grec ff.; Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscripts grecs 
de Smyrne, Leyden, 1909; Abbreviated title: Smyrna de la Bibliotheque Nationale du VIe au XIVe siécle, Paris, 
Octateuch or Sm. Oct. 1929, pls. 15-60. 

d. Constantinople, Seraglio Library, Cod. 8, 104. Il Menologio di Basilio II: Codices e Vaticanis 


Octateuch; Ouspensky, L’Octateugue du Serail a selecti, vol. VIII, 1907. Abbreviated title: Menologion or 


Constantinople, in Izviestiya of the Russ. Arch. Inst. 
at Con-ple, XII, 1907. Abbreviated title: Seraglio 
Octateuch or Ser. Oct. 

e. Mt. Athos, Vatopedi Library Octateuch; partly 
published by Ouspensky, of. cit. 

f. Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. V, No. 38; 
unpublished. 


Menol. 
105. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 139; Morey, op. cit., pp. 
21 ff.; Omont, op. cit., pls. 1-14; Bréhier, in Byzantion, 


V (1929-30), pp. 33-45 confirms Morey’s seventh century 
date. For the dating of the Joshua Roll in the same period 
see Morey, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 























43 144 





143—Utrecht Psalter, f. 32a; 144—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 19; 145—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 890; 
146—Utrecht Psalter, f. 18b; 147—S. Marco Mosaic; 148—Utrecht Psalter, f. 8b; 
149—Utrecht Psalter, f. 40b; 150—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 17 
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151—Utrecht Psalter, f. 89a; 152—Smyrna Octateuch, f. 42v; 153—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 240; 


154——Utrecht Psalter, f. 8a; 155—Uvtrecht Psalter, f. 78a; 156—Utrecht Psalter, f. 61b; 
157—Menologion, pl. 325; 158—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 32 
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Antiqua of the same period,’ and the illustrations of Gr. 510,’" notwithstanding their 
minor technical faults, give us a glimpse of the artistic heights and splendor which Greek 
manuscript illustration had attained during these three centuries. 

That the derivative manuscripts had a long tradition behind them—at least so far as the 
Old Testament illustrations are concerned—is corroborated by the character of the mosaics 
of S. Maria Maggiore which obviously have been adapted from an illustrated Greek 
Bible or an Octateuch.” The reconstruction of the Cotton Bible’* was made on the basis 
of the S. Marco mosaics which, although executed in the thirteenth century, were most 
assuredly copied either from the Cotton Bible itself or from a similar Alexandrian Bible. 

The following comparisons which we shall make between the Utrecht and Troyes Psalters 
on the one hand and the Greek derivative manuscripts on the other—though at first sight 
anachronistic—are therefore appropriate. Even if we were to give the same opportunity 
to the later Latin works, we should find our theory—that the antecedents of our two 
Psalters were predominantly Greek—still upheld, especially in landscape, landscape compo- 
sition, general composition, and the scheme of psalter illustration—excluding, of course, in 


such comparisons those manuscripts which are more or less directly descended from the 
Utrecht Psalter. 


If the prototype Y was predominantly Greek in its make-up and the Utrecht and 
Troyes Psalters are copies of this model, then we should find analogies also between the 
Troyes Psalter and the Greek manuscripts. Indeed the results in that direction are very 
fruitful and had the manuscript of Troyes been a copy of that of Utrecht or had it not 
existed at all we would have lost a few very valuable clues to the stylistic character of our 
prototype. The curly haired “Justus” in the extreme right of the Troyes miniature 
(Fig. 56), who has been deprived of his left shoulder because of the exigencies of the border 
and compelled to restrain the movement of his right arm, finds two surprising parallels in 
Greek manuscripts. One in the figure of Christ (Fig. 55) from the Marriage at Cana in a 
Gospel Book of the Leningrad State Library,’ the other in the lower right-hand corner of 
Fig. 54, from the Octateuch of the Seraglio."° This curious sitting posture with the left 
leg drawn up, barely showing the toes from under the concentric folds of drapery, and with 
the right leg relaxed and giving the foot a three-quarter or profile view, seems to be a 
time-honored formula of the Greek tradition. It is frequent in the Octateuchs, and the 
Gospel books, usually in representations of Christ, prophets, or elder men, whether seated 
on a throne or a bolster, or riding an ass bestride.“ Another convention typically Greek 
is the disposition of the drapery seen in the seated figure at the extreme left of the right 
table (Fig. 54) and in the personification of the desert in the Crossing of the Red Sea 
(Fig. 57) from one of the Octateuchs of the Vatican Library." It is precisely the same 
convention that obtains in the drapery of the last “ Justus” on the upper left of the Troyes 


106. For the attribution to Greek painters of some of 
the paintings in this church see Myrtilla Avery, Alex- 
andrian Style in S. Maria Antiqua, in Art Bulletin, VII 
(1925) pp. 140 ff. 

107. Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien . . ., I, pp. 
470 ff. 

108. Tikkanen, Die Genesis-Mosaiken von S. Marco in 
Venedig und die Cotton-bibel, Helsingfors, 1889. 


109. Morey, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. for date, further bibli- 
ography, and illustrations. 

110. Ouspensky, op. cit., f. 134. 

111. Hesseling, op. cit., f. gov, 58v, etc.; Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines; Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Ms. Gr. 74; pls. 25, 45, 100, 103, 166. 

112. Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien . . ., fig. 
165. 
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miniature. The continual and canonical repetitions of such conventions in the Octateuch 
cycle of illustrations give them an indelible stamp of Greek parentage. Their absence, on 
the other hand, from the Latin manuscripts, other than our two Psalters, further indicates 
that the model of the Utrecht and Troyes manuscripts was an alien intrusion and entirely 
out of step with the Latin tradition. The corresponding illustration of the Utrecht Psalter 
(Fig. 53) does not exhibit the motifs which we have just pointed out, confirming thus the 
conclusion arrived at in the preceding section that the Utrecht and Troyes Psalters were not 
copied one from the other but were both descended from the same model. This discrepancy 
further indicates that these elements were obliterated or omitted by the cruder and 
consequently less faithful hand which copied the illustrations in the Utrecht manuscript 
beginning with Psalm li, whereas the artist of the Troyes miniature—judging from the 
comparisons just made—imitated his model faithfully enough to preserve for us the 
stylistic earmarks of the Greek tradition. 

The peculiar gestures with the fingers spread in a manner very common in the Utrecht 
Psalter (Figs. 76, 83) and already seen in the Rossano Gospels, the Vienna Genesis, and the 
Salonica mosaic, seem to persist in ivories of later date’*® (Fig. 78). Another gesture— 
also frequent in our Psalter, particularly in representations of Christ—shows the palm of 
the hand with the fingers radiating from it and pointing obliquely upwards (Fig. 84). 
Parallels for this are found in the medallion figures of the Harbaville Triptych in the 
Louvre,™ in an ivory of the Stroganoff Collection™® (Fig. 85) and in other contemporary 
works. The presence of this gesture in the Raising of Lazarus in the Rossano Gospels 
betokens its early origin.“® The last figure in the group bringing sacrificial animals 
(Fig. 94), has a parallel in form as well as content in the figure of Noah from the narthex 
mosaics of S. Marco in Venice (Fig. 95). The only prominent difference is the long garment 
of Noah. The flying fold, however, with its calligraphic undulations echoing the contour 
of the body and its termination in a zig-zag point is significant and characteristic of the 
flying fold met with so frequently in Greek manuscripts. 

But the more frequent and more impressive parallels of our Carolingian Psalter are 
found in the Octateuchs. It is difficult not to assume an ultimate common derivation for 
such sacrificial scenes as are represented in Figs. 108 and 110. In both we have persons 
bringing sacrificial animals to the flaming altar, the two figures near the door and the two 
or three figures looking with curiosity from the windows."’ The same can be said of the 
Carrying of the Ark of the Covenant in Figs. 99 and 100. The latter picture is from the 
Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes in the library of Mt. Sinai,"* but in this 
case as well as in other illustrations this book shows its indebtedness to the Greek Old 
Testament illustrations and particularly to the Octateuch cycle. 

Nowhere better can be seen the importance of the Octateuch illustrations in connection 
with the Psalter than in Figs. 102 and 104. It seems that a whole passage from an 
Octateuch illustration has been taken over by the illustrator of the prototype of our 
Psalter.“* The figure of Joshua commanding the sun and the moon to stop (Fig. 102) is 


113. From the ivory plaque in the South Kensington 116. Mufioz, op. cit., pl. I. 
Museum; Dalton, op. cit., fig. 129. 117. Fig. r10 after Hesseling, op. cit., f. 47Vv. 
114. This ivory is usually dated in the eleventh cen- 118. Riedin, Christianskaia Topographia Kozmy In- 


tury; Dalton, op. cit., p. 227; Molinier, Jvoires, pl. IX. dikoplova, Moscow, 1916, fig. 364. 
115. Rome, Stroganoff Collection (detail). 119. Ouspensky, op. cit., f. 490. 
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159—Utrecht Psalter, f. 72b; 160—Utrecht Psalter, f. 27b; 161—S. Marco Mosaic;- 
162—Menologion, pl. 111; 163—Bibl. Nat. gr. 20, f. 34; 164—Utrecht Psalter, f. 16a; 
165—Utrecht Psalter, f. 8a; 166—Menologion, pl. 225 
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seen in all its essentials repeated in the Psalter figure in the upper right-hand corner. 
The conclusion that this figure was originally a representation of Joshua in the scene 
mentioned is corroborated not only by the location of the figure in the same mountainous 
setting but also in the presence of the city walls similarly placed in the lower left corner, 
and best of all in the almost identical figure of the warrior in the foreground who grasps 
his victim by the hair and is about to deal the fatal stroke with his raised sword (Fig. 104). 
Had these various elements appeared singly, one could have argued for certain artistic 
coincidences or mere traditional repetitions of classic motifs. But their combined appear- 
ance in exactly the same relation to one another argues for their having been taken from 
the Octateuch cycle or an illustrated Joshua book after these elements were first combined 
into a single scene. The comparison between Figs. 107 and 109 points to the same 
conclusion. Notice the three figures to the left with the foremost giving orders to the two 
surveyors one of whom has so awkwardly twisted his head backwards in acknowledging 
the command.” 

The astonishing resemblance of the two riders of our Psalter with those from the Joshua 
Roll has been already pointed out (Figs. 101, 103). Their similarities now are all the more 
important and dispel any notion of coincidence. The two groups of riders charging from 
right and left before the walls of the city (Fig. 96) are a motif not unlike that in Fig. 98 
from the Bible of Leo.”! But one must notice particularly the equestrian motif in the 
immediate foreground on the left of Fig. 1or—the horse standing on its widely spread 
hind legs with the foreshortened front legs raised high in the air—and compare it with the 
horses in Fig. 98. The fallen warrior in the center of the battle scene (Fig. 96) who has 
already bent the left knee in leaning away from the charging horseman and raises vainly 
a bare arm for protection is a conventional motif of classical origin. Its presence in the 
Psalter and in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus™ (Fig. 97) could be of no significance 
if it were the only similarity cited. But the multiplication of such analogies increases the 
probable intervention of a Greek hand that determined the preservation of such classic 
motifs and their transmission to the prototype of the Utrecht Psalter. | 

Or notice the horsemen in the foreground (Fig. 105) from a thirteenth century manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale.” They are members of the army of Pharaoh which is 
being overcome by the waters of the Red Sea closing upon it at the command of Moses. 
The nearest horseman lies upon the back of the horse on his stomach, but his head is so 
twisted that his face is turned upwards—not unlike the Utrecht Psalter rider in similarly 
contorted state seen on the lower right side of Fig. 106. The same two illustrations offer 
even a closer analogy of conventional arrangement in the second horseman from the lower 
left up. In both cases we find the rider lying with his back on the saddle, one leg drawn up, 
the other extended, and the hands thrown over the head. 


Similarities in animal motifs are also to be found in the derivative manuscripts. The 
pleasing juxtaposition of the two deer between two trees (Fig. 92) appears by artistic 
shorthand as little more than one body with two heads. One is grazing and the other raises 


120. Fig. 107 after Hesseling, op. cit. 122. Omont, op. cit., pl. 55. 
121. Miniature della Bibbia Cod. Vat. Reg. Gr. I e del 123. Paris, Bib. Nat. Gr. 1128; Tikkanen, Genesis- 
Salterio Cod. Vat. Palat. Gr. 381, 1905 (Collezione Paleo- Mosaiken . . ., fig. 122. 


grafica Vaticana, fasc. I), pl. 15. 
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its head gracefully in the air. This motif is seen more than once in the Utrecht Psalter 
(Fig. 90) but also in several secular and religious illustrated Greek manuscripts.! 

The motif of the well-trained rinceau-like vines which provide a setting for “the man who 
walketh in the way of the Lord” and his family at table (Fig. 91) has a counterpart in the 
Feast of Herod from a Greek Gospel book of the eleventh century” (Fig. 93). 

The use of the mountain pass as a “theater wing” by which to introduce groups into the 
action represented has been noted above as occurring in identical form in the Psalter and 
in the Joshua Roll. More impressive still is the analogy in the conventional representation 
of a lone figure in attitude of prayer or protest on one side of the illustration beside a 
hillock partly hiding a small building. A glance at Figs. 119 and 120 is sufficient to reveal 
the identity of the motif.*° Half-hidden buildings in various parts of the landscape 
Figs. 113, 115, 172, 198) are good Alexandrian tradition and appear in early as well as late 
Greek works. But the manner in which the whole expanse of the landscape in a single 
illustration rises more or less symmetrically on both sides of the orant figure and his edifice 
as shown in Figs. 119 and 120 is distinctly a convention found only in Greek manuscripts 
of the derivative category. 

The form of the rocks, the ground line, and the trees in the Greek derivative works 
are other elements which bear most important resemblances to our Psalter. The billowy 
ground line and hills of the Utrecht manuscript (Figs. 134, 196) are easily paralleled in 
illustrations from Greek works’ (Figs. 74, 102, 132). The scalloped landscape rendered 
with vigorous strokes from left to right, so prominent an element in the Utrecht Psalter 
(Figs. 53, 127) is no less an Alexandrian convention and finds frequent expression in the 
Octateuchs™ (Figs. 57, 128) and in Gr. 1927 (Fig. 153). One may be tempted at first to 
attribute this element to the peculiarity of pen or fine brush technique. But its appearance 
together with other irrefutable stylistic analogies already noted in the Troyes Psalter and 
in the Greek works (Figs. 54-57) militates against the probability of coincidence. Espec- 
ially must this be the conclusion when one is confronted with such an analogy as the 
rendering of the unusual conical rock with figures grouped on either side as seen in Fig. 126 
from the Psalter and in Fig. 125 from Gr. 1927. The triple-topped rock in Fig. 120 despite 
its disguising pen rendering bears a most remarkable resemblance to the rock from the 
Menologion™ (Fig. 121). Indeed one could substitute the rock of the latter for that of 
the Psalter without losing much of the effect of the Psalter illustration. For an excellent 
counterpart to the doubly capped hill with an inclination to the right (Fig. 130) we must 
go to one of the Vatican Octateuchs® (Fig. 131). 

The slender tree in Fig. 143 gracefully winding its trunk to lift its umbrella head higher 
than similar trees elsewhere, could have had a model very little different from the one in 
Fig. 145 from the Seraglio Octateuch.“ Its lowly companion from the same psalm 
illustration (Fig. 140), more crudely executed, finds in type and location a fair likeness in a 
picture from Gr. 1927 (Fig. 142). Such apparently individual variations of this umbrella 


124. Fig. 92 after London, Brit. Mus. Add. Ms. 19352, 127. Fig. 132 after Ouspensky, of. cit. 

f. 57; photo Frick Art Reference Library. 128. Fig. 128 after Hesseling, op. cit., f. 20. 
125. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Evangiles avec peintures . . ., 129. After Vatican facsimile, pl. 234. 

pl. 2s. 130. Vat. Gr. 747; Il Rotulo di Giosue . . .., text, 
126. Fig. 119 after Vatican facsimile of Menologion of pl. 50. 


Basil II, pl. 158. . Ouspensky, op. cit. 
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tree as the type with a large head of foliage accompanied by a small branch to the right 
(Figs. 133, 156) is found in one of the Genesis scenes of the Seraglio manuscript™ (Fig. 158). 
Even when we meet with a variation of this type of tree such as we see in Fig. 149 and are 
inclined to class it as an exception and attribute it to the whim of the Carolingian artist, 
we are compelled to brand it as a copy when we find the same and otherwise unique tree 
in the scene from the mosaics of S. Marco representing Adam naming the animals 
(Fig. 147). 

The location of the trees and their relation to the landscape in the Psalter illustrations 
are conventions that also appear in the Greek manuscripts. The tree in Fig. 133 both 
in form and location finds a close affinity in Fig. 129 from the Menologion,™ while that 
in Fig. 176 which terminates the Psalter picture has a worthy parallel in Fig. 174 also from 
the Menologion.™ The rock with the timidly drawn trees—one on the left and others 
issuing from the depression between the rocky swirls—seems to be a convention from the 
repertory of the Octateuchs and Gr. 1927™° (Figs. 152, 154). 

The Alexandrian convention of strewing the landscape with small half-hidden buildings 
already seen in the Salonica mosaic (Fig. 113) and in the Psalter illustrations (Figs. 114, 
115, 117, 199) seems also to have survived in the Greek derivative works—but in a rather 
decadent form, as in Gr. 1927 (Fig.198). This fagade-like building or monument appears 
also in the Octateuchs® (Fig. 180), but almost always singly and not in numbers as in 
Gr. 1927 (Fig. 198). Curiously enough it is also found in the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 183, 
115, 117). The Octateuch and the Psalter examples seem to represent single niche-like 
monuments, but those found in Gr. 1927 were perhaps originally small buildings like those 
of the Salonica mosaic (Fig. 113), which, however, in the course of time were confused with 
the regular niche-like monument or degenerated into it. 


The profusion of small columnar monuments scattered throughout the landscape but 
more commonly crowning the extreme left and right ends of the illustration or hiding 
behind the furthermost slopes of these ends is another important motif common to the 
Utrecht Psalter and to the Greek manuscripts, but entirely absent from any other Latin 
manuscript or mosaic known to the writer. A comparison between Fig. 171 from the 
Psalter with Fig. 172 from the Menologion reveals the convention in its former application, 
while Figs. 168 and 170 exhibit the latter.“’ That such conventions persisted for a long 
time in the Greek tradition is shown by Fig. 161 from a fifteenth century mosaic in S. 
Marco. Its counterpart in the Psalter appears in Fig. 159. 


Another earlier convention which reappears is a steep hill crowned with a small building 
and a tree by its side™* (Fig. 178). A few of the many similar motifs found in the Psalter 
are seen in Figs. 114, 117, 179. A second motif which belongs to the same category is the 
representation of a larger building accompanied at one side of its entrance or rear by a 
tree whose trunk usually diverges from its perpendicular direction away from the building 
(Figs. 123, 171, 173). It has already been noticed in the Vienna Genesis (Fig. 122). 


132. Ibid. 136. Ouspensky, op. cit. 
133. After Vatican facsimile. 137. Figs. 172 and 170 after the Vatican facsimile. 
134. Ibid. 138. Rome Barberini III, 91; photo Frick Art Refer- 


. Fig. 152 after Hesseling, op. cit. ence Library. 
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Although similar conventions occur also in the Octateuchs the better parallels are found in 
the Menologion (Figs. 124, 173, 177).’*° 

But architectural similarities are not confined to such minor structures. The basilica 
set at three-quarter view and showing one side aisle (Figs. 108, 123) finds its parallel in the 
Menologion (Figs. 124, 162), while the basilica with or without an apse or side aisles 
(Fig. 175) finds good counterparts in Figs. 167 and 173. Aside from such casual resem- 
blances, Figs. 175 and 177 show the same convention of making the apse unstructurally 
obvious by bringing it around the side, and of placing the usual tree near the rear of the 
building.“ The Holy Sepulcher with its rectangular nave and hemispherical dome on a 
drum from the scene of the Three Maries at the Tomb (Fig. 165) is curiously matched in a 
building entitled “Jerusalem” from a Greek psalter in the Bibliothéque Nationale™ 
(Fig. 163). Equally striking is the similarity of the building with the tiled and unsuccess- 
fully placed dome on one side of the double-pitched roof (Fig. 173) to that from the 
Psalter (Fig. 62). 

Certain illogical agglomerations of buildings such as found in Fig. 164 and folios 65b 
and 66a are also met with in the Greek manuscripts, especially in the Menologion and Gr. 
1927. The building with two wings and a sort of half-domed center in Fig. 164 may be a 
primitive way of presenting to view both sides of the basilica simultaneously. But, on 
the other hand, it is not impossible that such an effect was suggested by the unstructural 
grouping of buildings such as found in Fig. 166, from the Menologion.™ 

In the previous section of this article the widely spread walls seen in Figs. 96 and 160 
were associated with the Latin tradition because they are found in the Vatican Virgil 
(Fig. 45). However, these also exist in the Greek manuscripts and are even more common 
in the Menologion than in the Virgil (Figs. 162, 174),“° although in these particular 
illustrations they do not extend across the entire picture as they do in the Psalter and in the 
Virgil. 

More important similarities between the Utrecht Psalter and the Greek manuscripts lie 
in the general conception of landscape composition and the disposition of figures and 
architecture in the illustration. Disregarding the figures and architecture for the time 
being and comparing Fig. 135 with Fig. 137 we see that in both the ground slopes from 
right to left, and both have two projections on the summit—gentler and rounder in the 
Utrecht picture—and even a similar break midway down the slope. A rather common 
arrangement of the landscape is the more or less symmetrical protrusion of the sides to 
three-fourths of the height of the illustration leaving a wide depression in the middle for the 
action. This is by far the most common conventional landscape composition in the Utrecht 
Psalter (Figs. 30, 72, 139) as well as in the Greek manuscripts (Figs. 141, 172). Sometimes 
we find in the large depression a small protuberance (Fig. 148) but even such a variation 
finds an analogy in Gr. 1927 (Fig. 150). In other cases this protuberance is emphasized at the 
expense of the lateral hills as seen in Fig. 151 and again this departure has a Greek parallel in 
Fig. 153. In still other instances the middle projection is so increased in size as to occupy 


139. After Vatican facsimile. 143. After Vatican facsimile. 
140. Ibid. 144. Ibid. 
141. Fig. 177 after Vatican facsimile. 145. Loc. cit. 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. Gr. 20; Omont, of. cit., pl. 77. 
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174——Menologion, tl. 44; 175—Utrecht Psalter, f. 88a; 176—Utrecht Psalter, f. 13b; 

Menologion, pl. 359; 178—Barberini Psalter, f. 242; 179—Utrecht Psalter, f. 64b; 
189—Seraglio Octateuch, f. 490; 181—Utrecht Psalter, f. 47a; 
182—Vatican gr. 1927,f. 1790; 183—Ultrecht Psalter, f. 22b 
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189 190 
184—S. Marco Mosaic; 185—Utrecht Psalter, f. 30b; 186—Utrecht Psalter, f. ga; 
187—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 51; 188—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 273; 
189—Utrecht Psalter, f. 20b; 190—Vatican gr. 1927, f. gv 
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most of the illustration and the side projections reduced to insignificance (Fig. 155). This 
variation also, quite frequent in Greek manuscripts, is seen in Fig. 157 from the 
Menologion.* 

The indebtedness of the Utrecht Psalter to the Greek tradition is seen also in the general 
disposition of other major elements in the illustrations. Notice, for instance, Figs. 167 and 
169. In both we see the diagonal disposition of the building on the left in front of the 
rock, and on the right side the curious juxtaposition of the similar buildings likewise 
obliquely placed. Comparison of Figs. 164 and 166 show on one side of the illustration the 
same arrangement of the wall with its base half hidden by the rising ground and enclosing 
some buildings; the praying figure near the entrance; and the termination of the illustration 
to the left by a small hill.“ A still better analogy is seen between Figs. 174 and 176, in 
both of which we have the widely spread walled enclosure on the right, the hill sloping 
towards the left, and the tree terminating the composition.“* The enclosure in Fig. 162 
containing a basilica with a clerestory and a side aisle“ finds a good parallel in Fig. 160 
from the Psalter. Even in the general location of the enclosure and of the hill that balances 
it on the left the two illustrations resemble each other, and repeat the same conventional 
arrangement seen in Figs. 164, 166, 174, 176. Particularly impressive in the general dis- 
position of the various elements in the landscape is the comparison between Figs. 185 and 
187. There we find the same undulation in the horizon, a domed tempietto in approximately 
the same place with a figure in it, and a similar disposition of the other figures. Equally 
striking is the analogy offered by Figs. 191 and 192; in both we see the slopes of the hilly 
setting converging toward the middle, where Christ, standing on a slight protuberance of 
the ground, enacts the Harrowing of Hell.° This unique posture of Christ in the Psalter 
miniature is seen also in the Greek Psalter in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 194). 

Aside from these similarities in landscape, figures, architecture, and landscape com- 
position, the Utrecht Psalter and the Greek tradition seem to agree on the more broad 
and fundamental ground of the general scheme of illustration—the Greek parallel here being 
furnished by the Greek Psalter, Vat. Gr. 1927. In both Psalters we have the literal illus- 
tration of the psalms; in both there is a rectangular illustration without border’ at the 
head of each psalm; the same scheme governs the appearance of Christ in a semicircular 
arc of heaven (usually over the center of the composition)—sometimes alone (Figs. 148, 
197, 199,) at other times flanked by two, four, or six angels (Figs. 27, 62, 169, 196, 198); 
sometimes between frontal cherubim or argumentative angels, at other times accompanied 
by both (Figs. 181, 182, 204). The similarity of the scheme of illustration extends also to 
the figure of the psalmist, who dominates the earthly scenes, and to the conception of Hades 
as a large man-eating head or bust in a fiery pit on the lower left or right-hand corner of 
the pictures (Figs. 186, 188). Whenever the text demands only a pit we see in the usual 
location of Hades, a fiery crater or merely a pit into which the wicked are driven by invisible 


146. Loc cit. 151. Although it is true that the Reims artists had a 
147. Fig. 166 after Vatican facsimile. tendency to eliminate the borders and although in the 
148. Fig. 174 after Vatican facsimile. preceding article evidence was offered to show reminis- 

Ibid cences of borders in the Psalter, nevertheless it is not 
149. ; 


unlikely that Y eliminated the borders and used a painted 
background that broke off abruptly at the originally 
framed margins as shown in Figs. 144 and 150. 


150. Fig. 192 after Paris, Bibl. Nat. Evangiles avec 
peintures etc., pl. 181. 
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divine propulsion or by angels with darts and staffs (Figs. 189, 190). That the appearance 
of Christ in the arc of heaven accompanied by angels was probably in the Greek 
Old Testament cycle as early as the sixth century is indicated by Fig. 184 from the Genesis 
scenes in the mosaics of S. Marco which were shown by Tikkanen’™ to be copies of the Cotton 
Genesis of that date or of a manuscript of the same style and epoch. This singular appear- 
ance of Christ with angels only on one side of him is found once in the Utrecht Psalter 
(Fig. 185). Although the arc of heaven is never rendered clearly in the Psalter illustration, 
nevertheless it must have existed in prototype Y for it is sufficiently suggested in the 
scratchy arc in Figs. 185, 196, 199 and to a less obvious extent in Figs. 62, 155, 193. 

There are also some other very important iconographic analogies which indicate not 
merely a similarity in tradition but a psalter relationship. The motif of David with the 
winged figure (Fig. 201) belongs iconographically to the same stream which produced 
Fig. 200 from the Serbian Psalter’ and Fig. 202 from the Greek Psalter in the Ambrosian 
Library."* The Serbian Psalter, as well as its Munich model, follows to a large extent the 
literal illustration of the psalms and bears the unmistakable stamp of Byzantine style and 
its Greek antecedents. However, it is poorly executed and less richly illustrated than Gr. 
1927. The Greek Psalter in the Ambrosian Library is of the so called “aristocratic” 
category. The female figure which accompanies David here is not winged, but the motif 
is the same as that of the Utrecht and Serbian psalters and in the latter the wings do appear. 
Another analogy is found in composition and iconography between the illustration for 
Psalm cxlviii of the Utrecht manuscript (Fig. 204) and the miniature for Psalm cl of the 
Munich Serbian Psalter. Although the Serbian miniature is crudely rendered (Fig. 203)'** 
and rather congested, it bears resemblance to the Utrecht picture in all essentials—the 
dominating starry arc of heaven with Christ in it, flanked by angels, the figures of the 
faithful who praise the Lord, symmetrically arranged in the middle ground, and the 
systematic placement of the animals in the foreground. 

In the course of the foregoing discussion we have seen that the general scheme of 
composition, the literal illustration of the psalms, the iconography of Christ with His 
angels, the personification of Hades and the pit of the wicked, etc., as found in the Utrecht 
Psalter, were already a tradition in the Greek manuscript illustration as shown by Gr. 1927 
and other manuscripts. The landscape, trees, and landscape architecture of our Psalter are 
very closely duplicated in Gr. 1927, the Menologion, the Joshua Roll, and the Vienna 
Genesis. Many figure-moti/s seem to have been taken from the Greek cycle of Old Testament 
illustration, while the illustrations for Psalms i and cxlviii find iconographic repeats in the 
Serbian psalters. 

How, then, are we to account for all this Greek influence? Where, when, and how did it 
enter the genealogy of our Carolingian psalters? There are two things certain. First, it is 
certain that there are extensive Greek stylistic and iconographic elements in the Troyes 
and the Utrecht manuscripts which must be explained by an intrusion of Greek influence 


152. See note 18. of the Munich Serbian Psalter. The former’s miniature 
153. Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des serbishen Psallt- here is used because of its greater clarity. 
ers, in Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, Philosophisch- 154. Milan, Ambrosian Library, Cod. Gr. 54; Venturi, 
historische Klasse, LII, 1906; Belgrade, Nat. Lib. Storia dell’ arte italiana, Prato, 1881, II, p. 453. 
Psalter. According to Strzygowski this Psalter is a copy 155. Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Slav. 4; 


Strzygowski, op. cit., pl. 55. 
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191—Utrecht Psalter, f. 16b; 192—Bibl. Nat. gr. 74, pl. 181; 193—Utrecht Psalter, f. 72b; 
194—Bibl. Nat. gr. 20, f. 170; 195—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 187; 196—Utrecht Psalter, f. 83a; 
197—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 16; 198—Vatican gr. 1927, f. 283; 199—Ulrecht Psalter, f. 2b 
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somewhere along the line of their descent. Second, it is certain that there must have been a 
revision of the ultimate archetype made just before these two manuscripts were copied and 
that such a revision is responsible at least for the forms of late iconography mentioned in the 
preceding article. For the date of the intrusion we cannot be as definite. Certain figure 
types, gestures, trees, and landscape architecture point to the fifth-sixth century period. 
The landscape composition, the general scheme of illustration, and some iconographic 
motifs, on the other hand—judging from the chronology of extant derivative manuscripts 
where these elements appear and the implied date of their models—indicate a period before 
the ninth century. Practically all the elements of the earlier Greek works reappear in the 
derivative manuscripts, where we also find the broader analogies in the landscape com- 
position and the scheme of psalter illustration of our two Carolingian psalters. These 
considerations together with the presence of late iconography which is partly Greek point 
to a seventh-eighth century intrusion of Greek influence. Although we find no adequate 
reason at this point to postulate another intrusion of such influence before or at X, we do 
not exclude the possibility of another one there. The fusion of the Greek and Latin elements 
whether at one or two points certainly must have been done in the West. But whether it 
was done by Latin artists using Greek manuscripts like the Octateuchs, Gr. 1927, and the 
Menologion, or by Greek artists thus working in Latin manuscripts, it is impossible to say 
definitely; precedents exist for both. But as we have already seen the low level of manu- 
script art in the West during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries it is highly improbable 
that a Latin artist illustrated Y even if he were supplied with Greek manuscripts. The 
mixture of the Latin and Greek elements and the introduction of late forms of iconography, 
Greek landscape composition, and the Greek scheme of psalter illustration can be more 
easily explained by a Greek artist at Y working in the West. This question, however, as 
well as those regarding the Old and New Testament iconography and many questions 
raised by our foregoing discussions will be more adequately answered when we have 
completed our investigations in these intricate problems. The publication of the results 
in a more extended form will appear in the near future. 











































THE ICONOGRAPHY AND DATE OF THE 
MOSAICS OF LA DAURADE' 


By HELEN WOODRUFF 





HE original church of Notre Dame de La Daurade at Toulouse and the mosaic 
decoration which covered the interior walls have presented a problem for the 
archaeologist and historian for many years. Nothing remains standing to-day 
of the original building, which was taken down in 1764 to be replaced by the | 
present church constructed on the plans of the architect Hardy. There exist : 

only a few columns with their capitals and bases, and a few of the mosaic cubes, some of 

them housed in the Museum at Toulouse, and two of the columns in the Metropolitan 

Museum, New York; some of the latter until a short time ago were in the hands of 

American dealers. The chief source of information concerning the early church is therefore 

documentary. 

In comparison with the paucity of information regarding other lost mosaic cycles in 
France, our knowledge of the decoration of La Daurade is considerable. No detailed account 
is given until the seventeenth century, when Jean de Chabanel published two small accounts 
of the church, but unfortunately gave little definite information concerning the structure 
or its decoration.? According to Chabanel the building was originally a Roman temple 
constructed of brick, made into a Christian church by the Goths; the credit for the mosaics 
he gave to Placidia, sister of Honorius, and wife of the Visigoth Atawulf. More important 
for the problem of dating is the Latin description of the interior decoration written by 
Dom Odon Lamothe in 1633, when the church was cleaned and renovated. (The description | 
is preserved in manuscript form in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Ms. Lat. 12608).) Lamothe i 
described the arrangement of the three tiers of niches which divided the walls of that 
portion of the original building which was standing at the time, and identified the figures 
portrayed in each niche, giving a brief account of the attitudes, garments, and attributes. 

A confused and inaccurate account of the structure of the building was given by 
Dom Martin in his publication, La Religion des Gaulois, tirée des plus pures sources de 
V Antiquité, Paris, 1729. Martin, following Chabanel, believed the church to have been a 
decagonal Roman temple adapted for Christian use by the Goths. He tried to sketch the 
plan of the church, both as it existed in the eighteenth century and before the addition of 
the choir, and also attempted to reconstruct a perspective cross-section of the original 
decagon. However faulty this drawing may be—for it does not agree with his description— ' 
it is of great value as a supplement to Lamothe’s account for determining the proportions 
of the niches and the placing of the ornament. 





ee ee Oe 


1. These notes were compiled by the Index of Christian 2. Del’Antiquité del’/Eglise Notre Dame dite la Daurade; 
Art at Princeton as the result of a request received from Del’ Estat et Police de ' Eglise Notre Dame dite La Daurade, 
Bonn, Germany, for data relative to the age of the mosaics. Toulouse, 1625. 
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It is supposed by some authorities that as early as the year 400 a church had 
been dedicated in Toulouse to the Virgin Mary by St. Exupére by virtue of the law of 
Honorius which allowed the use of pagan buildings for Christian worship.* In 584 Rigonthe, 
the daughter of Chilperic, took refuge in the church of S. Maria,‘ and about 844 a charter 
was issued by Charles the Bald in favor of S. Maria and other churches in Toulouse in 
which the foundation is referred to as a monastery.’ In 1077 Izarn, bishop of Toulouse, 
gave the church to the Benedictines of Cluny and the foundation became a dependency of 
Moissac.® It is supposed by some authorities that at this time the western end of the 
decagon was taken down and the choir or nave added.’ 

How early the church was called Deaurata (Daurade) is unknown. This term was applied 
to the church because of the character of the decoration. As early as the time of Gregory 
of Tours churches were popularly given names suggested by their decoration; thus, the 
mosaic figures in the early church of St. Gereon at Cologne caused it to be called “Golden 
Saints” . . . quia admirabili opere ex musivo deaurata resplendet, Sanctos 
Aureos, ipsam basilicam incolae vociferare voluerunt.2 Dom Martin says that in manuscripts 
of the twelfth century the church at Toulouse was called Sancta Maria Fabricaia.® 

There is so little extant mosaic work north of the Alps which can be dated before 1200 
that La Daurade is important to whatever period it may belong. The possibility that it 
can be dated as early as the fifth or sixth century increases the interest of the problem 
enormously. There exist numerous references to mosaic in France from the end of the fifth 
century, but no descriptions. Sidonius Apollinaris mentions mosaic in a church built about 
470 by Patiens, bishop of Lyons; the church of Sts. Peter and Paul founded by Clovis in 
508 on the mount of St. Geneviéve, Paris, had mosaic both inside and out, and there are 
other references down to the seventh century, when Bishop Desiderius of Auxerre (614~621) 
decorated the vault of St. Stephen with mosaic." The majority of the notices, however, 
concern mosaic pavements or designs executed in marble or stone. Gregory of Tours more 
than once in his history of the Franks speaks of mural decorations, but these seem to have 
been in cheaper media than mosaic. 

Three problems are presented by La Daurade. First, was the mosaic program carried out 
before or after the construction of the choir to the west? The answer to this question lies 
in the further query whether the series of figures described by Lamothe formed a complete 
cycle or needed other figures to supplement the series. Second, what was the date of the 
mosaics? This question can only be answered by establishing termini by means of the 
iconography, and by comparing the descriptions with extant mosaic cycles, represented by 
fourth to sixth century work in Rome, fifth and sixth century work at Ravenna, work of 
the seventh to tenth century which in France would embrace the Merovingian and 


3. A. Dumége, Description du Musée des Antiques de 7. A. Auriol, Une page sur chaque Eglise de Toulouse, in 


Toulouse (Toulouse, 1835), pp. 121-127; J. de Lahonde, 
L’Eglise Saint-Etienne (Toulouse, 1890), p. 4. 

4. Vaisette, Histoire générale de Languedoc, I (Tou- 
louse, 1872), Pp. 299. 

5. G. Causse, Charte de Charles le Chauve, in M émoires 
de la Société archéologique du Midi de la France, 1X (1872), 
231 ff. 

6. Cayre, Histoire des Bvéques et Archévéques de 
Toulouse (Toulouse, 1873), pp. 104 ff. 


Bull. de la Soc. arch. du Midi de la France, XLIV (1919), 
Pp. 410. 

8. O. M. Dalton, Gregory of Tours’ History of the 
Franks, I (Oxford, 1927), p. 327. 

9. La Religion des Gaulois, I (Toulouse, 1729), p. 149. 

10. Dalton, The Letters of Sidonius, I (Oxford, 1915), 
PP. 54, 55. 

11. Paul Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei 
in den Rheinlanden, II (Diisseldorf, 1916), pp. 172-174. 
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Carolingian eras, and work of the period of revival which began with the importation of 
Greek artists by Desiderius in the eleventh century and is represented in and around 
Venice, and in Sicily. The third problem concerns the structure of the building itself and 
the possibility that it was erected at a period prior to the decoration of the walls. 

Dates have been assigned to the mosaics of La Daurade ranging from the fifth to the 
eleventh or twelfth century.” The Index of Christian Art at Princeton has attempted to 
test these dates in the light of material which has been brought together up to the present 
time. To facilitate the study an elevation has been made of each wall and the figures 
described by Lamothe sketched in the niches. The reconstruction of the walls and the 
arrangement of the three tiers of niches differ in only a few points from the reconstruction 
proposed by Clemen.” The tiers of niches will be referred to as upper, middle, and lower 
rows; the niches themselves have been numbered from left to right, and the walls which 
were in place in 1633 have been designated from left to right by Roman numerals (Fig. 1). 

Dom Lamothe’s description of the mosaics is reprinted below following the numbering 
used in the reconstruction; when Lamothe’s numbers differ, they are given in brackets. 
The description will receive comment where explanation is necessary, and where examples 
of extant material are cited for comparison emphasis has been placed on the early period 
in order to determine the most remote terminus a quo possible for the mosaics." 

Hoc anno MDCXXXIII a die 18 octobris ad finem Novembris Ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae 
Deauratae antiquissimum opus musivum triplici aedicularum sacrarum altare majus ambiens 
ordine, studio et labore sex monachorum Sancti Benedicti Servitarum ejusdem sacratissimae 
virginis, mundatum, expulveratum, tersum suoque fere primaevo raro et admirando fulgori 
redditum est. 

Cum tres aedicularum (vulgo Niches) ordines altare majus Ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae 
Deauratae ex opere musivo confecti (faictes d la Mosaique) ambiant et illustrent, visum est ad 
rei notitiam hactenus a multis saeculis desideratam, singulos ordines singulis numeris esse 
distinguendos. 

Primus igitur ordo breve dabit omnium figurarum intra supremum et altiorem ordinem seu 
semicirculum expressarum inchoando a parte organi seu Evangelii ad partem Epistolae 
remotiorem. 

Secundus ordo singulas dabit aediculas eodem fere gradu vel modo quo primus, ita ut I* 
aedicula secundi ordinis a parte Evangelii remotior sit ipsamet quae conspicitur sub prima su- 
premi et altioris usquedum aedicularum numeris in medio majoris respective tam a parte organi 
seu Evangelti quam a parte claustri seu epistolae remotiori sacris imaginibus Salvatoris et 
Sanctae Mariae connectantur. 


12. Clemen, op. cit., pp. 183 ff., for discussion and 
bibliography. Dalton, East Christian Art (Oxford, 1925), 
p. 285 n. 4. Dalton suggests the eighth century. 

13. Op. cit., pp. 183 ff. Clemen allowed for a door to 
the right of the center which was only the width of one 
niche; in our drawing this opening occupies the width of 
two niches. Clemen followed Lamothe’s description where 
only 21 spaces were numbered in the lower against 22 for 
the middle and upper tiers, with no explanation offered 
for the discrepancy. From an architectural point of view 
it seems highly improbable that an opening occupying the 
space of two niches on the left of the center should be 





balanced on the right by a doorway the width of one 
niche, since this would result in a door somewhere in the 
proportion of eleven feet by three feet—seven feet for the 
height of the niche plus four feet, the distance from the 
floor to the base of the niche (see Dom Martin’s measure- 
ments given in Clemen, p. 185 n. 3.). Further, Dom 
Martin’s cross-section drawing shows a double niche at 
this point. It may be supposed that Lamothe forgot to 
count the niche as two spaces, and hence numbered his 
last space on the right as 21 instead of 22. 

14. The Latin is reprinted from Clemen, of. cit., pp. 
190-193. 
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Tertius ordo exhibebit omnes et singulos scrobiculos duobus primis correspondentes deducta 
interdum disparitate quae successu temporis accidit tum ad capellas tres et exitus a sacristia ad 
aliare majus. De his ergo ad laudem et gloriam Dei opt. max. et B”” Virginis Mariae sit. 


We learn from Lamothe’s introduction that in the year 1633 the mosaics were badly in 
need of cleaning and repair which was effected in November by six Benedictine monks. 
Also we know that the lower row of niches had been broken into by the construction of three 
chapels and a doorway. The condition of the mosaics indicated in these introductory lines 
should be taken as warning that errors were possible in observation and that difficulty may 
have been encountered in the reading of inscriptions. 


1. Prima sanctorum Innocentium martyrium exprimit: in ea enim cernitur carnifex erectus 
districto super nudum caput gladio occidens quem sinistra capillis apprehensum sustinet: 
habetque ad pedes occisum unum et ad latus dextrum alium ejulantem et morti proximum. 
Figura est in campo aureo et prato viridi. Anonyma. 

2. 2° est Herodis sedentis et mandantis puerorum occisionem, vultu horrido et irato, habetque 
laeva sceptrum quadratum, inductus rubea et violacea veste, dextram ad carnificem versus levat: 
circulo argenteo ornatum habens caput cum hoc verbo HERODIS in campo aureo. 

This description of the Massacre of the Innocents is in keeping with other known repre- 
sentations of the incident. The only unusual feature mentioned is the scepter held by 
Herod, which occurs on a few scattered examples from the ninth to the twelfth century, but 
which is also recorded by the Index of Christian Art as early as c. 500 on the ivory book 
cover of Provencal origin now in the Cathedral at Milan. The soldier with sword raised 
and grasping a child by the head is a Syro-Egyptian element and is found on a Coptic ivory 
pyxis in the Louvre dating from the sixth to seventh century.’* The silver circlet about the 
head of Herod was probably such a band as is seen on the head of Aphrodosius in the fifth 
century mosaic in S. Maria Maggiore.’’ The circlet is not impossible as late as the eleventh 
or twelfth century, but is a more likely ornament of the fifth or sixth century, for in later 
representations of the scene Herod generally wears a crown of more elaborate design. 

3. Creditur esse unius Magi adoratoris ad praesepe currentis vel ab eo per aliam viam 
recedentis circumdati diademate ad caput, certum quid manu gestantis in campo aureo et prato 
viridi facie ad cunas Christi versa. Figura anonyma. 


4. Est fenestra vitrea in uno arcu |habens imagines Sanctae Mariae cum puero Jesu et 
S. Annae], hinc inde in opere musivo perdices tres in quadris aureis conspiciuntur. 


5. Creditur esse unius Magi adoratoris, ut supra quia ibi homo exprimitur pileolo tectus 
manibus junctis adorantis instar, capillis promissis, se sacerdotem indutum praebet. Figura 
anonyma. 

6. Creditur esse unius Magi adoratoris ut supra, quia ibi homo pileolo acuminato tectus sub 
gravitate magna conspicitur; dextra ad pectus expansa cuculo vario et larga manica veste ad 
[ab?] pectore ad genua rosulis et ambulis {anulis?| connexa. Figura anonyma. 


15. E. B. Smith, Early Christian Iconography (Prince- 16. Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, V (Paris, 1883-89), 
ton, 1918), pp. 59 ff. Herod also holds a scepter on an pl. CCCLXVI. 
ivory book cover of the ninth century at Munich (Gold- 17. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien, 
schmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, Berlin, 1918, pl. III (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1916), pls. 66-68. 
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7 and 8. Fenestra major a parte Evangelii. 


9. Scissa licet ob maximas Ecclesiae rimas et crassum testudinis pondus, hominem 
judicantem sedentemque monstrat cujus dextrum bracchium apparet vultu horrido et feroct, 
reliqua ob rimas confusa ad caput habet verbum ERO-DIS. 

Disregarding no. 4, where the small glass window appeared, nos. 3, 5, 6, and 9 obviously 
contained the scene of the Magi before Herod. The three Magi were in different attitudes, 
the first striding toward the right, the second holding his hands before him, the third 
placing his right hand in front of his breast. The expression manibus junctis is difficult to 
interpret, and occurs a number of times throughout the description. Since hands actually 
joined together do not make their appearance in the repertory of gestures before the Gothic 
period, we must assume that Lamothe used the expression to designate a certain proximity 
of the hands. 

The Magi, with long hair, wore caps, described in the first case as merely a diadem, but 
on the third Magus as distinctly the pointed variety characteristic of representations of the 
Magi in Persian dress. The further distinguishing marks of the eastern costume are found 
in the description of the third Magus, cuculo vario larga manica veste ad |ab?| pectore ad genua 
rosulis et ambulis [anulis?]| connexa, the cuculo calling to mind the chlamydes regularly worn 
by the Magi in Early Christian art.’* Comparison for attitude should be made with the 
Magi on a sixth century pyxis in the Hermitage, Petrograd,” on the sarcophagus of 
Gorgonius in the Cathedral Museum at Ancona,” and with the Magi in the same scene in 
the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore.** There is nothing described in the portrayal at La 
Daurade to exclude it from a period as early as the sixth century.” 

Returning to the description of no. 4, we are led to believe that the mosaic continued into 
the splayed sides of the window opening, and that in the arch continuing the splays three 
birds were represented. It will be observed that Lamothe bracketed the notice of the 
picture of the Virgin, Child, and St. Anna, and that he did not describe these figures. The 
sentence is complete without the bracketed comment, the mention of the mosaic referring 
entirely to the medium of the three birds; the picture of the Virgin was evidently a later 
composition represented in the glass of the window. 


10. Est imago satis erecta, perfecta et parum inclinata, extatica, bracchiis nudis elevatis, 
manibus junctis et inter se connexis: caelum facies respicit plorantis instar, ad cujus pedes 
visitur Agnus integer et perfectus, habetque ad caput imago hominis verbum istud PASTUR. 

The description agrees with the many known representations of shepherds dating from 
the very Early Christian period through the twelfth century; the arms were bare, the 
exomis probably caught up on one shoulder only. The expression manibus junctis is used 
again and here amplified by the words et inter se connexis. Certainly the hands must have 


18. Good examples of the Magi wearing the chlamydes 19. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 437-1. 
are found from the sixth century on the Werden casket, 20. Ibid., V, pl. 326. 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte a1. Ibid., IV, pl. 214 
cristiana, V1, Prato, 1873-81, pl. 447-1, 2, 3); on an ivory ce no ghite a : 
pyxis in the National Museum, Florence (Garrucci, Ibid., 22. The Index of Christian Art has recorded thirty- 


VI, pl. 437-5); in the restored mosaics of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, Ravenna (J. Kurth, Die Wandmosaiken von 
Ravenna, Munich, 1912, pl. XXXIII); and on the late 
fourth century sarcophagus of Gorgonius (Garrucci, op. 
cit., V, pl. 326). 


seven examples of the Magi before Herod, of which only 
nine are dated before 700, six of the nine being questioned 
as possibly representing some other scene. The inclusion 
of the incident at La Daurade is therefore interesting and 
important. 
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been very near together to give this impression. The shepherd might have been leaning 
with both hands on a staff at the right, or again, any shading on the fingers of a hand 
executed in such a medium as mosaic could easily give rise to the impression described by 
Lamothe. The hands of the figure at La Daurade can be compared with that of the figure 
of Jacob at the right in the scene of Jacob dividing the Flocks in the mosaic of S. Maria 
Maggiore;* the loose shading in this mosaic might suggest clasped hands instead of the 
actual single one. The attitude described by Lamothe should be compared with that of the 
shepherd to the left in the fourth century mosaic representing the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds in the Cappella di S. Aquilino of S. Lorenzo, Milan,™ and with one on an ivory 
pyxis of the sixth century at Werden.” 

11 and 12. Est fenestra major ecclesiae medium arae majoris respiciens quae cum sit ad 
orientem posita magnum ex se ingerit templo lumen. 

There is some evidence that this window occupying niches 11 and 12 was cut after the 
mosaic decoration was finished. The shepherd described in no. to is only part of a scene, 
needing another figure to complete either the Annunciation to the Shepherds or the | 
Adoration of the Star.”* It will also be noticed in the description of niches 13 and 14 to 
follow that the scene depicted there, the Nativity, is likewise incomplete, needing one more : 
niche, no. 12, to finish it at the left. A record has been preserved mentioning reconstructions 
and changes to the church in 1683, at which time new windows were cut because of the 
inadequate lighting at this end of the church.” It is entirely possible that at some time 
before 1633, when Lamothe described the decoration, a previous attempt to introduce more 
light had been made by opening a window in niches 11 and 12. 


13 [10°]. Est pueri Jesu recumbentis ad praesepe fasciolis ligati: ibi asinus apprime factus 
a parte Evangelii ad Epistolam respicit Jesum subtus guttur bovis positum et reclinatum. 

Christ in swaddling bands, lying in a crib before the ox and ass, formed part of the scene 
of the Nativity. 

14 [9°]. Est B. V. Mariae quae pileolo ad caput tecta et sedens ut in sede episcopali pedibus 
calceatis dexira ad pectus posita majestatem indicans laeva sustinet crucem auream a capite ad 
pedem dextrum transversam tenet ipsa puerum Jesum in praesepio positum sub juvenili vultum, 
[vultur], sed veneranda facie conversa habetque ad caput sacrum istud verbum MA-RIA. 

Clemen read this description as meaning that the crib with the Child was represented 
again in this niche with the Virgin.** This would hardly have been the case if the Virgin 
of no. 14 formed together with no. 13 the scene of the Nativity. Lamothe was obliged to 











23. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pl. 14. 

24. Wilpert, Jbid., I, figs. 77, 78. 

25. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 438-1. The Index has 
recorded nine examples of the Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds before 700, of which three are questioned. 

26. Both the Annunciation to the Shepherds and the 
Shepherds adoring the Star occur in Early Christian art, 
usually placed at one side or the other of the Nativity. 
The Adoration of the Star is the more frequent in this 
juxtaposition; five unquestioned examples are recorded 
by the Index dated before 700. The description of La 
Daurade should be compared with the three shepherds to 
the left of the Nativity on the Werden casket (Garrucci, 


op. cit., VI, pl. 447-2), with those on the silver reliquary 
casket of the sixth to ninth century in the Museo Cris- 
tiano, Rome (Cabrol, op. cit., III, fig. 2696), and with 
those on the ivory pyxis from Rouen, now in Paris (Gar- 
rucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 438-2). In each of the examples it 
is the shepherd to the left which corresponds most closely 
to the description. Three shepherds are the usual number 
represented in this scene. 

27. Published by M. Dégert, Démolitions et recon- 
structions & la Daurade au dix-septieme siecle, in Bull. de la 
Soc. Arch. du Midi de la France, XXXIV (1906), pp. 206 ff. 

28. Clemen, op. cit., p. 195. 
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mention the crib in the account of the Virgin in order to indicate the direction in which she 
was turned and to relate her to the figures in no. 13; it must also be remembered that 
Lamothe was taking the niches in the opposite order from that given here (see numbering in 
brackets), and that up to this point there had been no mention of the crib. 

The cap on the Virgin’s head was probably nothing more than the usual mantle draped 
over the head; the Virgin generally wore shoes, and her turning in this position toward the crib 
at the left forms part of a very common type of Nativity scene characteristic of monuments 
of the West such as the Werden casket in the Victoria and Albert Museum,” and the Milan 
book cover,*® both examples of the Provengal type. The only unusual feature mentioned 
in the description is the long golden cross staff held by the Virgin. The possibility that 
Lamothe made an error in observation suggests itself when one considers the scene on the 
Milan book cover; the manner in which a portion of the mantle is held near the head with 
the left hand produces a line that extends from the head to the feet. If gold clavi were 
represented on the garment, as at S. Apollinare Nuovo, the impression of a long staff might 
have been given, allowing for some damage to the mosaic. The Virgin holding a cross is, 
however, not without precedent; the silvery reliquary casket of Grado, dated in the fifth 
to sixth century, has on its cover a figure of the Virgin seated on a lyre-back throne, sup- 
porting the Christ Child with her left hand and in her right a large cross.** A similar 
representation occurs in the Chapel of SS. Quiricus and Julitta in S. Maria Antiqua. 
Possibly of the tenth century is the Virgin on an ivory plaque in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (Morgan Collection), holding a large cross in her right hand.*” A 
standing Virgin with cross in her left hand and censer in her right is found in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gellone (Bib. Nat. Lat. 12048, fol. IV), dated in the eighth century, possibly 
from southwestern France, but related by Zimmerman with the region of Meaux.”"” The 
Index of Christian Art has recorded no example of a Virgin in the Nativity holding a 
cross, and since a cross would be out of place in such an historical scene, we are inclined to 
believe that Lamothe’s observation was incorrect. 

The scene of the Nativity can now be completed by supplying the missing figure of 
Joseph in niche no. 12. He should have been seated, turned in three-quarters position 
toward the crib in no. 13, and balancing the Virgin in no. 14. The scene conceived in this 
manner is characteristic of fourth to sixth century art in the West, but widely divergent 
from representations in any of the mosaic cycles of the eleventh or twelfth century, when 
the scene became more complex. A seated Virgin in the Nativity is so rare after 
the primitive period of Christian art that this motive alone is strong evidence for early 
dating.® 

15 and 16 [7* and 8°]. Fenestra major Epistolae. 


17 [6°]. Est hominis staturae magnae qui caput ad figuram B. V. M. vertens, dextra stellam 
monstrat nudo bracchio ad partem laevam desuper apparente; habetque ad caput verbum 
PAS-TOR. 


29. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 447-2. 31b. Vorkarolingische Miniaturen (Berlin, 1916), pp. 


30. Ibid., VI, pl. 454. 88 ff. 

31. W. De Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique (Rome, 32. Over four hundred examples of the Nativity have 
IQII), Pp. 323, fig. 225. been recorded by the Index at the present time which date 

31a. C. R. Morey, The Covers of the Lorsch Gospels, in after 700; among them are only eleven examples of a 


Speculum, IV, no. 4 (1929), pp. 411 ff., pl. VIT-2. seated Virgin. 
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This figure was similar to that of no. 10 except that here the shepherd inclined his head 
toward the Virgin in no. 14, and with his right hand pointed to a star above. A shepherd 
placed in this relation to the Nativity is not infrequently found in Early Christian art 
representing the scene of the Adoration of the Shepherds. The figure should be compared 
with the shepherds on an ivory pyxis of the sixth century in the church at Werden. 


18 [5"]. Est imago beatae Mariae puerum Jesum deferentis ad pectus et dexteram suam 
sacris pueri pedibus supponentes; Jesus autem quasi arridens Magis dextera sua dat benedic- 
tionem. Beata autem virgo velaia cernitur et calceata et veste tum caerulea tum purpurea mira 
circumdatia varietate; habet ad caput verbum istud sacrum et sanum MA-RIA. 


19 [4°]. Est fenestra vitrea ut supra: supra claustrum et meridiem versus. 


20 [3°]. Item anonyma sed certe unius magi in procinctu positi grandi passu incedentis et 
utraque manu munus suum Christo Jesu inter bracchia S* Mariae Virginis benedictionem 
dextra annuente [i?| offerentis. 

a ° ° ° . ° “ ° °,° 

21 [2°]. E regione Herodis item anonyma sed certi |certe?| unius magi in procinctu positi 
grandi passu incedentis et utrague manu munus suum Christo offerentis. Hujus autem imaginis 
caput ob multorum annorum pluvias amplius non apparet. 


22 [1°]. Prima quae est e regione martyrii sanctorum Innocentium, licet anonyma, est imago 
unius Magi in procinctu positi passu incedentis et utraque manu munus suum Christo offerentis. 

The five figures of niches 18, 20, 21 and 22 comprise the scene of the Adoration of the 
Magi. Lamothe’s in procinciu positi must be taken as descriptive of the Magi’s appearance; 
the phrase recalls irresistibly the girded tunics, giving a scalloped appearance of the lower 
edge, which are well-nigh constant in early renderings of the Magi. The Virgin was probably 
turned in profile so that in this case Lamothe did not mistake the veil for a cap. Among the 
many examples from the early period that might be cited for comparison are the Werden 
casket, a plaque in the museum at Nevers of the fifth century,*® and the ivory pyxis from 
Rouen, now in Paris. It is to be noticed that this scene like the others of the series is kept 
down to the simplest terms; there is no angel to introduce the Magi, no figure of Joseph, 
facts which point toward the early Western tradition before its Orientalization. 

The middle row of niches is best described from the center (nos. 11 and 12) toward the 
two ends, for it presents a balanced composition of pendant figures. 

11. Dum Salvator Jesus sinistra librum apertum monstrat, benedictionem innuit in aperto 
libro litteris rubeis portat scripitum PAX VOBISCUM, triplici radio redimitum gerens caput 
nudum, sed crine multo et venerando ac promisso circa quod habet hoc verbum SALV ATOR. 
Ad cujus fere pedes sacra imago B. V. quam Nigram nuncupant inter aediculas 11 Salvatoris 
et 12 Mariae intra concavum Pyramidis externae et elevatae eminet ante et supra majus altare 
Deauratae. 

The figure of Christ was evidently cross-nimbed; the hair was long, falling down to the 
shoulders. Since Lamothe described the hair in considerable detail but mentioned no beard, 


33. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 438-1. Possibly this figure position of the shepherds, two on one side of the crib and 
of the shepherd is to be associated with the shepherd in one on the other, is found on the ivory pyxis from Rouen, 
no. 10. These two figures together with the shepherd to now in Paris (Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 438-2). 


be supplied in no. 11 would constitute the three usual in 
Early Christian representations of the Adoration of the 
Star. The star itself is present in no. 17. A similar dis- 


34. See examples given in footnote 18. 
35. Cabrol, op. cit., I, fig. sos. 
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we are justified in reconstructing the Christ as beardless, as He appeared on some of the 
Early Christian sarcophagi of Gaul, and in the sixth century scenes on the left wall of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna.** The inscription SALVATOR is unusual, but is found on a 
limestone mold from Géminy dated in the seventh century.*” Further, the salutation 
PAX VOBISCUM inscribed on the book held by Christ is unusual. As PAX TECUM, 
and more rarely PAX VOBISCUM, the words are found on epitaphs, but the earliest 
example of a book held by Christ with similar words, listed to date by the Index of Christian 
Art, is found in Toulouse on a relief now in the ambulatory wall of the church of St.-Sernin 
and dating no earlier than the end of the eleventh century.** The book in this case is 
inscribed PAX VOBIS. There is also an incised slab in the museum at Lectoure having 
on one side a pagan relief, on the other side a figure of Christ with book inscribed PAX 
VOBIS, and dated in the eleventh or twelfth century.*® The Christ in the decoration of the 
triclinium of Leo III in the Lateran, Rome, held a similarly inscribed book.” It is to be 
noted, however, that the examples cited all bear the words of Christ as recorded in Luke 
xxiv: 36 and John xx: 19. The form used at La Daurade, PAX VOBISCUM, is a liturgical 
salutation. The fact that no early examples of a book inscribed with the salutation can be 
cited does not seem sufficient evidence for excluding the mosaics of La Daurade from an early 
date; the inscription may have been a restoration, Lamothe may have substituted a 
familiar Latin phrase for words no longer legible, or again, the wording may have been 
intentional from the first, significant in connection with the particular use of the building. 


12. Sancta Maria juxta imaginem Salvatoris a capite ad pectus velata, facie admirabili 
et devota modicum proximam Salvatoris imaginem respiciens, manus ejus nec pedes elevans et 
deferens inter se dispares. Habet ad caput verbum hoc GABRIEL. 

The Virgin was evidently not the hieratic frontal type common on monuments of 
Byzantine art of the later period, but a more gracious and Hellenistic figure with face 
turned toward the Christ. The inscription is an error in copying and belongs to the figure 
in the next niche (see explanation below). 

9. Uriel Angelus juvenili modo eandem fere quam proximus Michael figuram praebet 
habetque ad caput verbum istud HV R-IHIL. 

10. S. Michael redimitus diademate crispantibus capillis alatus multum pendentibus et 
expansis ad terram alis laeva triplicem orbem quendam vario colore distictum et expansum 
tectum pileolo caput gerit, sandaliis utens in pedibus. Circa caput hoc verbum habet MICAHIL. 

13. Gabriel eodem modo visitur et gestu ac Michael et Raphael crispanti crine, pileolo tectus 
in diadematis formam, alatus juvenili modo, baculum oblongum laeva sustinens dextra tres orbes 
rotundos et virides elevans et deferens inter se dispares habet ad caput verbum hoc GABRIEL. 

The words elevans et deferens . . . Gabriel show that their repetition above with 
reference to the Virgin is a blunder by dittography. 

14. Raphael crispanti crine pileolo tectus in diadematis formam czla‘us juvenili modo 
baculum peregrini a capite ad pedes longum laeva sustinens, dextera tres orves rotundos et virides 


36. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pls. 97-99. 39. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, XIII, no. 531. 


37. Cabrol, op. cit., I", fig. 615. 40. Garrucci, op. cit., IV, pl. 283. 
38. A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads (Boston, 1923), pp. 206 ff., pl. 296. 
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levans et deferens inier se aequaliter seu proportionaliter dispares habetque ad caput secum 
verbum istud sic RAFAEL. 

The descriptions of the archangels are sufficiently detailed to give an accurate idea of their 
appearance. The curly hair was encircled by a diadem, cutting the top of the head to 
produce the effect of a cap above; the wings were spread and extended to the ground; the 
angels wore sandals; in the left hand was a long staff, in the right a globe or ¢res orbes. 

There is no parallel for the ‘res orbes in any period recorded by the Index. The orb held 
by archangels is always a single globe, sometimes with two lines encircling it and forming 
a cross at the intersection, sometimes surmounted by a cross. We are forced to conclude 
either that Lamothe’s description is obscure, or that a unique attribute was present at 
La Daurade.* 

Angels with the other attributes described appear as early as the fourth century. On the 
ivory diptych leaf in the British Museum ascribed to the fourth century, Michael is rep- 
resented with diadem, orb, staff, and sandals.“ The attributes were mentioned by Paul 
the Silentiary in his description of the lost mosaics of Hagia Sophia,“ and are found on a 
small metal ornament in the Berlin Museum of the fifth to sixth century,“ and ona 
Coptic relief in the Cairo Museum of the seventh to eighth.* 

The fact that the archangels at La Daurade were not clothed in Byzantine court costume 
is important. Lamothe would certainly have mentioned the garment had it been so por- 
trayed, since he is careful to note the “costly’’ appearance of the garments on some of the 
following figures. In most of the mosaic series of the eleventh and twelfth centuries where 
archangels appear flanking a figure of Christ or the Virgin, the angels are dressed in imperial 
robes, as at Torcello and Cefali. Angels wearing a garment decorated with the tablion 
occur as early as the sixth century on the Murano book cover at Ravenna,“ and also in 
S. Apollinare in Classe, but in later centuries, when this distinction of the archangels 
became usual, they wore the embroidered imperial costume.*” The angels of La Daurade 
recall particularly those flanking the figures of Christ and the Virgin and Child in the 
mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo,** and other mosaics showing Ravennate influence. 

Another important bit of evidence for dating at La Daurade is the presence of Uriel 
among the angels. Uriel is not frequently represented in art, except in Coptic Egypt,” 
and on monuments of the twelfth century showing Byzantine influence.® The veneration 
of Uriel, as Clemen points out, was considered heresy in the West in the eighth century 
and was forbidden at the Council of Rome in 745." Cabrol mentions an incised piece of 
metal found in the tomb of the Empress Maria, wife of Honorius, on which the names of 


41. If the word orbes is translated to mean circle, 
Lamothe may have been referring to the two circles which 
often cross on the side of the globe, and the circle which 
bounds it, but in this case the phrase deferens inter se 
dispares is meaningless. A single globe might have been 
represented by three concentric bands of color somewhat 
in the manner of the representation of the globe of heaven 
in the dome mosaic of the sixth century in the church at 
Cassaranello (Wilpert, op. cit., III, pl. 108). 

42. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in 
the British Museum (London, 1901), pl. VIII. 

43- Wilpert, op. cit., II, pp. 1170 ff. 


44. Wulff, Alichristliche und mittelalterliche byzan- 
tinische Bildwerke, I (Berlin, 1908), pl. XL-826. 

45. J. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, in Cat. gén. 
Musée des Antiquités Egyptiennes au Caire (1904), fig. 164. 

46. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 456. 

47. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 
IQII), p. 676. 

48. Julius Kurth, Die Wandmosaiken von Ravenna 
(Munich, 1912), pl. XXXII. 

49. Cabrol, op. cit., Il’ (Anges). 

50. As in the Cappella Palatina, Palermo. 

51. Harduin, Acta Conciliorum, III (Paris, 1724), p. 
1940. Referred to also by Cabrol and Dégert. 
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four archangels including Uriel appear, and the limestone mold from Géminy of the seventh 
century, mentioned above in connection with the inscription SALV ATOR, also had busts 
of the archangels, one inscribed URIEL. Although the angels flanking Christ and the 
Virgin and Child in S. Apollinare Nuovo do not have their names inscribed, it is significant 
that there are four angels represented. 

8. S. Petrus senili modo nudo capite et calvo magno redimitus diademate sicut et ceteri 
sandaliis utens laeva togam portat, claves tenet, habetque ad caput verbum PE-TRUS. Haec 
imago est scissa per medium et a capite ad pedes et ultra ob rimas templl. 

This description exhibits a good example of the kind of error Lamothe was prone to make 
in interpreting the mosaics; he mistook a common Early Christian manner of representing 
the hair on Peter, close on the top of the head and bulging out into a “bang” above the ears 
and across the forehead, for a bald head and diadem. Peter carried keys, an attribute 
which appeared as early as the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia at Ravenna (fifth century). 


15. Paulus nudo capite barba modica, diademate redimitus dexteram elevans quasi extasim 
patiens, laeva librum magnum rubeum praefert aureis capillis ornatum, habetque ad caput 
verbum hoc PAULUS. 

Paul wore a beard, the diadem, again a misinterpretation of the arrangement of the hair, 
and carried a book. The fact that Paul does not have a sword when pendant with Peter 
holding the keys points, if significant at all, to an early date. 

6. Lucas parum versus ad imaginem Salvatoris capite pileolo tecto, dextra ad femur posita, 
laeva librum ad regionem cordis defert satis magnum, sandaliis utens, barbatus parum et mulium 
senex cum hoc verbo ad caput LUCAS. 

7. Joannes juvenis satis librum deauratum et vario colore figuratum laeva sustinet et dextram 
ad folia defert imaginem respiciens Salvatoris nudis pedibus, sandaliis utens, habens ad caput 
verbum IOHANNIS. 

16. Matthaeus dextra ad pectus posita, laeva librum ad pectus praefert et sustinet, nudis 
pedibus, sandaliis utens habet ad caput hoc verbum MATTHAEUS. 

17. Marcus dextra pendenti ad genu, sinistra librum aureum ad pectus defert aperto capite 
facie, paululum ad Salvatorem conversa, cum hoc verbo ad caput MAR-CUS. 

The four evangelists held large books; Luke was old and bearded, John youthful; they 
wore sandals on their bare feet, and each turned slightly toward the figure of Christ. 

3. Philippus manibus junctis (nudo capite) ad pectus Salvatoris imaginem eminus positam 
respicit reverenter habetque ad caput verbum istud FILIPPUS. 

4. Simon subtus fenestram aquilonarem vitream nudo capite Salvatorem respicit, dextra in 
aera levata laevam ad femur plicatam tenet habetque ad caput verbum istud SIMON. 

5. Andreas dextram levatam tenet ad imaginem Salvatoris, laeva togam levatam portat, 
sandaliis utens cum hoc verbo ad caput ANDREAS. 

18. Bartholomaeus dextra in aera levata, laeva togam incedentis instar laevatam |levatam?| 


parum sustinet, sandaliis utens habetque ad caput verbum hoc distincte et clare positum 
MARTALAMEVS. 


52. Cabrol, op. cit., IT', col. 2087. 
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19. Thomas Salvatoris imaginem res piciens dextera ad eandem levata cum sinistra admirantis 
instar (hujus figura sub fenestra meridionali posita per medium a capite ad pedes scissa et 
divisa conspicitur ob rimas templi) habetque ad caput verbum hoc TO-MAS. 

20. Jacobus Salvatorem respicit dextera circa pectus elevata et ad populum expansa, sinistra 
non ita apparente. Habet ad caput verbum hoc IACOBUS. 


The apostles were represented without attribute of any kind, the positions only slightly 
varied, but each turned toward the figure of Christ. Apostles generally carry books or 
scrolls; the fact that they are represented here without them argues in favor of an early date. 


1. Juxta organum et supra altare seu capellam sanctae Luciae est Esdras qui sinistra ad 
laevam pallium sustinet meditantis instar, dextra ad genu librum defert aliare parum respicit, 
sandaliis utens, habet ad caput verbum istud ESDRAS. 


The priest Esdras is extremely rare in art. He has been recorded by the Index of Christian 
Art at the present time only three times, the earliest example in a Syriac Bible in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Syr. 341) dated by M. Omont in the seventh or eighth century.” 
In this manuscript he is represented standing under an arch, in his status as editor of the 
books which follow.™ 


2. Abimelech pallio ornatus argenteo habens ad caput verbum ABIMELEC. 


The figure of Abimelech is curious in this series. He frequently appears in scenes with 
Abraham or with Isaac, but never as an isolated figure. We are inclined to believe that 
Lamothe misread the inscription. 


21. Isaias hujus figura cum sequenti non potuit ex integro clare cognosci ob tenebras, sordes 
et distantiam et periculum casus: verumtamen fuit omnino tersa et integra inventa, insigni 
pallio antiquo circumdata, habetque ad caput verbum hoc ESA-IAS. 

22. Ezechiel pallis [0?| ornatus pretiosissimo conspicitur in campo aureo et prato virido 
habeique ad caput verbum hoc ESE-CHEL. 

What Lamothe meant by a costly mantle was probably one produced in color in contrast 
to those worn by the apostles. There may have been considerable gold in the border and 
marking the folds, as in the overgarment worn by Judas Zelotes in the decoration of the 
Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna (449-458). It is improbable that any design appeared 
on the garment, for the robes of prophets are undecorated in both late and early periods. 

Lower row of niches, reading from left to right. 


1 and 2. Capellae I* Luciae quae est juxta organum solo tenus infra binos arcus seu 
aediculas conclusa sub scrobiculis Esdrae et Abimelech habet versus altare majus scamnum 
Capitolini et figuras quatuor sequentes (quarum 1° seu 3° in ordine est). 


The chapel of St. Lucy took up niches 1 and 2, and the mosaics which originally filled the 
spaces were either destroyed or could not be seen. The four figures which Lamothe men- 
tioned were not in the chapel, but rather the four figures which followed in niches 3 through 
6, of which he added that the first was no. 3 in the series. 


53. Henri Omont, Peintures del’ Ancien Testament dans Laurentian Lib., Cod. Am. I) is supposed by some authori- 
un manuscrit syriaque, in Monuments et M émoires, Fonda- ties to contain a representation of Esdras (Guido Biagi, 
tion Eugene Piot, t. 17 (Paris, 1909), pp. 85-98, pls. Firenze; R. Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence, 1914, 
V-X. pl. VI). 


54. Folio sro. of the Codex Amiatinus (Florence, 55. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pl. 79. 
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3. Judas juvenis apparet radio circumdatus in capite cujus imago a pectore ad pedes ex 
integro abrasa et deleta habetque ad caput verbum istud IV-DAS. 

It is obvious when the series is considered as a whole that this figure was not Jude or Judas 
but Judah, son of Jacob. He was nimbed, and is the first figure, except the Christ, to be so 
described. 

4. Levi facie ad altare majus versa laeva parum elevata et expansa (reliquum corporis 
truncum et abrasum) ad caput verbum istud LEV-VIS. 

5. Simeon magno capite oculis patentibus et apertis habet ad caput radio circumdatum 
(reliquo corporis abraso) verbum istud SEM-EON. . 

6. Jacob juxta capellam S. Petri in qua olim antiqua janua ecclesiae ad Evangelium habet 
caput magnum radiis circumdatum cum veneranda facie (reliquo corporis abraso et deturpato) 
circa quam legitur verbum istud JACOB. 

Jacob and two of his sons were nimbed. There is no mention of the nimbus in connection 
with any of the figures which follow, even when two more of the sons of Jacob appear. It is 
impossible to determine whether Lamothe failed to mention the halo in the other cases, or 
whether it did not exist. Possibly the nimbi were added at some period of restoration. 


7 and 8. In arcu constituente capellam S. Petri (sub qua olim porta ecclesiae) sunt duae 
imagines duorum prophetarum quarum una habet ad caput verbum istud ENOC et altera e 
regione, item ad caput verbum istud ELIAS. 


Because the figures of Enoch and Elijah were described as being in arcu, and since this 
opening once served as an entrance to the church, the double niche has been indicated in 
the sketch of the reconstruction as recessed and extending to the ground (Fig. 1). 

The Index of Christian Art at the present time has recorded only five examples of Enoch 
and Elijah grouped together, the earliest of these examples being the mosaic pavement of 
the eleventh century in the church at Cruas.®* These are the two prophets who according 
to the Old Testament were not subjected to death, and in this connection were both repre- 
sented in the Vatican manuscript of Cosmas Indicopleustes*’ of the seventh (?) century, 
Enoch standing beside a seated figure personifying Death, and Elijah in the scene of his 
Ascension. It seems probable that the two figures at La Daurade were linked with this 
significance in mind. Elijah occurs frequently in Early Christian art; Enoch was 
represented in the Cotton Genesis. 


9. Isaac facie conserva |conversa?| ad patrem suum habet ad caput verbum istud HISAC. 


10. Abraham senex severo et gravi vultu promissa barba, crispanti crine, caput inflectit ad 
filium circa quod habet verbum istud HABRA-AM. 

Abraham was represented in the traditional manner, an old man with long beard and 
heavy wavy hair. He was turned toward the left, linking him with the figure of Isaac. 


11 and 12. Duo aut tres sequentes non apparent tum ob pyramidem S. Mariae Virginis 
juxta positam et altare majus constituentem, tum ad portam seu concavum medium altaris 
primarii respiciens sed fornice munitum, vallatumque sub pedibus aedicularum Salvatoris et 
Sanctae Mariae ne lumen ad altare usque protendatur. Reliquae aediculae initium habent ab 


56. Clemen, of. cit., I, fig. 140. grafia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste [Codices e Vati- 
57. Mgr. Cosimo Stornajolo, Le Miniature della Topo- canis Selecti, X] Rome, 1908. 
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angulo epistolae proximo ad epistolae partem remotiorem et claustri proximiorem transitum 
sacristiae altare Nativitatis et scamnum senatorum Parlamenti complectentem. 

This description gives an idea of the construction under which the main altar was placed, 
an arch which prevented the light from falling directly upon the altar. Dom Martin said 
of this arch, “Du reste la disposition, et le divers arrangement de cing autels, qu’on a elevez 
dans le sanctuaire, dont deux sont pratiquez dans le mur, par le moyen d’un grand arc, et d'une 
petite voute qu'on y a faite . . .”°*® At what period the arch and vault were built over 
the main altar is not known. C ectainly Lamothe was under the impression that niches 
11 and 12 contained mosaic figures (duo aut tres sequentes non apparent), so that the con- 
struction to protect the altar would postdate the mosaic. Probably the mosaic here was 
inaccessible and could not be cleaned readily. 


13. Prope sacram imaginem a latere epistolae ordinis inferioris media tantum prophetae 
cujusdam apparet facies anonyma et trunca ob abrasionem inibi olim commotam. Unde sacra 
imago B. V. Mariae Nigra nuncupata est in Pyramide sua inter Abraham a dextris et istam 
abrasam a sinistris multum tamen prominens. 

It is unfortunate that this figure was destroyed beyond recognition. Since the balancing 
figure on the left was Abraham, we can be fairly sure that an Old Testament personage 
occupied this space, possibly Melchisedek. 

14. Noel nudo capite apparet habens verbum hoc NOEL, reliquo totius aediculae abraso. 

Since this figure balanced Isaac in the series, it was more probably Noah than Joel. 
The entire lower row was in a bad state of preservation which must have made the reading 
of inscriptions difficult. 

15 and 16.°° Porta seu via ad sacram imaginem et sacristiam duas habens in arcu suo se 
imvicem e regione respicientes imagines Prophetarum, sed anonymas tantum ab anno 1628 e 
quibus una erat ABDIAS, ut et ipse vidi, alteram vero detegere non valui. 

These two figures balanced those of Enoch and Elijah on the left of the center. The 
figure linked with Obadiah was probably another of the minor — possibly Habakkuk, 
who sometimes appears in juxtaposition. 

17 [16]. Ananias, unus e tribus pueris fornacis Babylonicae, retro altare Nativitatis in 
angulo expansis manibus respicit praecedentem angelum Gabrielem habetque ad caput verbum 
istud ANNA-NIAS. 

The gesture of the hands spread out indicates the orans position usual in Early Christian 
representations of the three Hebrews. 


18 [17]. Gabriel Angelus (cujus aedicula in angulo epistolae arae Nativitatis) ad quatuor 
sequentes imagines conversa facie conspicitur sedandas fornacis flammas et rorem ministrandum 
habetque ad caput verbum istud GABRIEL. 

Evidently the flames from the furnace were represented about the three Hebrews, sug- 
gesting the scene on the ivory pyxis in the Hermitage, Leningrad, of the sixth century.” 
An angel in the act of pouring water on the flames is unknown, but may have been suggested 
to Lamothe by a staff held by the angel and extended toward the flames as on the Hermitage 
ivory and on the Murano book cover at Ravenna. 


58. Quoted in Clemen, of. cit., p. 185, n. 3. 60. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 437-1. 
59. See footnote 13. 61. Ibid., VI, pl. 456. 
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19 [18]. Azarias pileolo magno tectus juvenis valde crispante satis crine colobio collo ad genua 
ornatus stricto, sed vario et pretioso dexteram expansam habet item et laevam instar sacerdotis 
populum salutantis habetque ad caput verbum istud AZARIAS. 


Lamothe described enough of the costume here for us to recognize the Phrygian cap and 
dress. 


20 [19]. Mizael pileolo magno tectus juvenili valde modo apparet crispanti satis capillo 
colobio seu scapulari ornatus stricto, sed vario et pretioso: utramqve manum elevatam tenet 
habetque ad caput verbum istud MIZA-HEL. 

The scene of the three Hebrew children in the fiery furnace was perhaps more popular in 
the Early Christian period than later. As early as the fourth century the angel was rep- 
resented with the Children. At the present time the Index has recorded thirteen examples 
of the scene in which the angel appears which date before 700 against six examples with the 
angel dated after 700. On none of the examples is the name of the angel given. Although 
there seems to be no authority for calling the angel who was seen within the furnace Gabriel 
(Dan. iii: 25, 28), it was Gabriel who later in the same book of the Bible appeared to 
Daniel (Dan. viii: 16; ix: 21). By inscribing a name near the head of the angel in the 


mosaic of La Daurade the line formed around the walls of the church by the other inscriptions 
remained unbroken. 


21 [20]. Benjamin pallio tectus pretioso juvenili facie apparet digitum unius manus digito 
laevae applicans, cernitur capite aperto in campo aureo habetque ad caput verbum istud 
appositum BENIAMIN. 

The actual position of the fingers is difficult to imagine. Certainly the hands must have 
been held across the front of the body so that the fingers seemed to touch. 


22 [21]. Joseph juvenis valde manibus junctis aperto capite, sandaliis utens, pallio ornatus 
pretiosissimo conversus ad fratrem suum Benjamin, conspicitur in campo aureo cum hoc verbo 
ad caput IO-SEPH. 

The account of the figures ends here. Lamothe added one more line concerning the 
rest of the decoration which covered the wall spaces between the rows of niches: 


At in ordine superiori juxta fornicem ecclesia ex eodem opere musivo dispositi graphice X XII 
psyttact. 

Lamothe’s original draft of the description is preserved in the same manuscript, and 
contains an addition to the account, published in translation by Dégert—Au premier rang 
des niches, 0 la naissance de la voute, au-dessus des chapiteaux des vingt-deux colonnes de jaspe 
étaient dessinés sur le mosaique vingt-deux perroquets. Dans Vintervalle des colonnes, six ou 
huit paons merveilleusement dessinés prennent leurs ébats autour d’un vase rempli d'eau. 
Dans le rang inférieur des niches, huit ou dix figures d’anges, dont on ne voit que le buste, 
semblent exciter & la piété. Another detail was added to the description by Dom Martin, 
Tout l’espace vuide du paroi que les niches n’occupent pas, depuis le rez de chaussée jusqu’au 
cordon et a l’ensablement recourbe, ou finit la mosaique, est rempli de médailles et d’ écussons, de 
figures de quelques animaux ou de pieces tirées de la mécanique.* 


62. George Stuhlfauth, Die Engel in der alichristlichen 63. Op. cit., p. 148. 
Kunst (Freiburg i/B, 1897), pp. 82-95. 
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The walls outside the niches were then evidently covered with mosaic ornament. There 
were birds, gayly colored, for Lamothe thought them to be parrots, located above the 
columns in the upper row. Above one of the rows of niches six or eight peacocks appeared 
around a vase of water, probably in pairs. Above the lower row busts of angels were 
represented, and there were also medallions and escutcheons containing animals and 
pieces tirées de la mécanique, by which Martin meant geometric designs. The sketch of the 
reconstruction will give an idea of how some of these figures may have been arranged; all of 
the small medallions were suggested by mosaic ornament of the fifth and sixth centuries 
found chiefly at Ravenna. 


If the mosaics are considered as a whole and representing a related series, it will be seen 
that the series is decidedly incomplete. Two of the apostles are missing, even allowing for 
the fact that two have been represented as evangelists. Only two of the major prophets 
occur, and even if the scene of the three Hebrew children takes the place of Daniel, 
Jeremiah is missing. Only five of the sons of Jacob are mentioned in the description, and 
although the two niches behind the chapel of St. Lucy probably held two more of the sons, 
we are still unable to account for five. Benjamin is an unusual figure in art, except as he 
appears in connection with the Joseph episodes, and would hardly be employed as an 
isolated figure unless the intention had been to represent the twelve tribes of Israel by the 
twelve sons of Jacob. The series is also incomplete in its omission of Jonah, the most 
popular of the minor prophets. Since the three Hebrew children, constantly recurring 
figures in Early Christian art, were represented, it is difficult to imagine the exclusion of 
Jonah. Obadiah, possibly Joel, and the figure pendant with Obadiah are the only minor 
prophets given in the description. Obadiah would have no rightful place in this series 
unless other minor prophets were included. Esdras and Abimelech would certainly never 
have been represented had they not formed part of a much larger series. It is also unlikely 
that four archangels would have been pictured if the designers were limited as to space. Even 
the sequence of the scenes in the upper row appears incomplete when compared with other 
extant cycles from the early life of Christ. There is no Annunciation, no Visitation, both 
important scenes preceding the Nativity chronologically. It is not probable that both the 
Adoration of the Magi and the Magi before Herod would have been represented to the 
exclusion of other favorite subjects. 


We conclude, therefore, that the mosaics at one time were much more extensive than at 
the time when Lamothe wrote his description. Clemen believed it necessary to add only 
one more niche to each row at the two ends of the series, making the walls at these two 
points three niches wide to correspond with the width of the adjacent walls. But even 
with the addition of these niches there is not enough space to supply all the missing figures. 
Particularly in the top row the addition of one niche is inadequate; although a second 
soldier should be added to the scene of the Massacre of the Innocents, the Adoration of the 
Magi is complete as it stands, and if more space is assumed, the addition must be large 
enough to accommodate one or more new subjects. 


i Since. the mosaic decoration was incomplete when described by Lamothe it must have 
antedated the construction of the choir or nave to the west, and there is no reason why it 


64. Clemen, of. cit., p. 196. 
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Fic. 2—Reconstruction of the Missing W 
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could not have continued around the ten sides of the decagon which according to tradition 
was the original form of the building. It will be seen in the sketch of the proposed recon- 
struction that symmetry has been maintained in completing the decagon, but that four 
walls are necessarily shorter than the other six (Fig. 2). An entrance to the building has 
been left in the west wall occupying the space of two niches; two additional recessed niches 
have been added to balance those to the left and right of the center, and a balance has 
likewise been maintained in the disposition of windows. Reconstructed in this manner the 
decagon provides thirty-six additional niches to receive decoration, ample space for the 
missing sons of Jacob, the remaining major and minor prophets, and several more figures and 
scenes which will be discussed later. 


The series thus amplified to include all the prophets, apostles, evangelists, and tribes of 
Israel suggests immediately the extensive mosaic series which occur as late as those at 
Palermo, Monreale, Cefal, and Venice, all executed under Byzantine influence in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. There are certain marked differences, however, between 
the mosaics of La Daurade and these Byzantine cycles. As was noted above, the scenes 
from the life of Christ are kept in their simplest terms, conforming with the Early Christian 
tradition rather than with the enriched inconography of the later period. The figures of 
Christ, the Virgin, apostles, evangelists, prophets, and sons of Jacob are all the same size 
and of equal prominence, their importance brought out only by their relative positions. 
There was no large and commanding space prepared for the figure of the Pantocrator or 
for the Virgin. The minor prophets shared equally with the evangelists and apostles; in 
the Capella Palatina they are represented as busts in small medallions. The prophets did 
not carry open scrolls as in the Cathedral at Palermo. Even the archangels did not wear 
embroidered imperial robes, which at Torcello and Cefali bring the central composition 
into greater prominence by elaborating the color design. 

There are other small but important details at La Daurade which tend to push the date 
back toward the Early Christian period. None of the inscriptions giving the names of the 
figures was preceded by a SANCTUS, or abbreviation for the word, which is almost always 
present in mosaics after the sixth century. The division of the names in the descriptions 
indicates that the inscriptions ran horizontally by the heads rather than vertically as was 
general from the seventh century. The apostles, evangelists, and prophets were unnimbed 
at La Daurade. During the fifth century the practice of placing nimbi behind the heads of 
apostles commenced, and after the middle of the sixth century became general, except in 
historical scenes. After the period of Justinian it is rare to find the Virgin unnimbed 
as at La Daurade.® The horizontal inscriptions, the omission of the SCS., the lack of 


nimbi are all paralleled in the fifth century mosaic in the Orthodox Baptistery at 
Ravenna.” 


Lamothe referred a number of times in his description to the gold background and green 
base against which the figures at La Daurade stood. Just such a combination is found in 
the fifth century at S. Sabina, Rome, in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna, and especially 
in the work dated about 520 in S. Apollinare Nuovo and in the Arian Baptistery, and about 


65. Adolf Kriicke, Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute 66. Ibid., p. 88. 
(Strassburg, 1905), pp. 84, 85. 67. Julius Kurth, op. cit., p. 77, pl. XV. 
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547 in S. Vitale,® but later than this the green ground disappears. In general it can be said 
that in work later than the sixth century isolated standing figures are placed against an 
entirely gold background without the green ground strip. 
The only factor which seems to interfere with the immediate conclusion that the mosaics 
of La Daurade were produced in the early period is the inclusion of both minor and major 
prophets, Enoch and Elijah, Esdras and Abimelech, and the sons of Jacob, who do not 
appear in this complete fashion in any known mosaic series before the end of the tenth 
century. There were, however, in the sixth century mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo thirty- 
two unnamed standing figures, most of them holding books or scrolls, located in the spaces 
between the windows of the nave, which, as Mr. Friend has pointed out in his discussion 
of the standing portraits of the evangelists, are equal in number to the sum of twelve 
apostles, four major prophets, twelve minor prophets, and four evangelists. According to 
Mr. Friend the types of standing author portraits had been established by the fifth century e 
in Alexandria, each author being represented at the beginning of the books of the Bible 
ascribed to him. The illustrated Cosmas Indicopleustes of the Vatican, whose iconography 
is taken from an archetype of the sixth century composed in Alexandria, was cited by 
Mr. Friend as showing the manner in which the standing figures appeared within the columns 





of text. 
The Cosmas manuscript has already been cited in the discussion of the mosaics of La 
Daurade. If we examine the manuscript further, we find not only Enoch and Elijah | 
represented, but also Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Christ, the Virgin, the four evangelists, Peter, Paul, and the twelve tribes of Israel, all 


standing figures, and all represented at La Daurade. In addition to the figures listed the 
Cosmas contained pictures of the remaining prophets, both major and minor, Zacharias, 
Abijah, Aaron, Moses, Melchisedek, David, John the Baptist, Elizabeth, Anna, Simeon, 
King Hezekiah, and Abel. 

The Syriac Bible (Bibl. Nat., Syr. 341), mentioned above in connection with the mosaics, 
dated by Omont in the seventh to eighth century, but certainly copied from an older and 
probably Alexandrian-Greek original, at one time contained a very full list of standing 
author portraits. Important for the study of La Daurade is the inclusion of Esdras and 
of the twelve sons of Jacob in the manuscript. 

The Rabula Gospel (Florence, Bibl. Laurentiana, Plut. I, Syr. 56), dated 586, contains a 
series of standing prophets and chief characters of the Bible. Among the marginal illus- 
trations appear the following pendant figures: Moses and Aaron; Samuel and Joshua; 
Mark and Matthew; John and Luke; Elisha and Malachi; Daniel and Ezekiel; Haggai 
and Habakkuk; Jeremiah and Zechariah; Nahum and Zephaniah; Micah and Jonah; 
Amos and Obadiah; Joel and Hosea; Peter holding keys and a cross and Paul holding a 
book; Solomon and David.” 

The connection between the standing figures of La Daurade and the author portraits of 
such manuscripts as those mentioned above, suggests that some such illustrated Bible might 
have been the inspiration for the mosaics, or at least have suggested the series to be 


_ 


68. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pls. 47, 80, 98, 101, 109. 70. Garrucci, op. cit., ITI, pls. 129-140. 
69. A. M. Friend, The Portraits of the Evangelists, in 
Art Studies, V (1927), pp. 129-133. 
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represented. There is evidence that at the beginning of the fifth century the church of 
Toulouse received from Rome the canon of the inspired books which cover the Daurade 
series and which may have served to stimulate an interest in the authors.” 

On the basis of the manuscripts containing the author portraits and chief characters of 
the books an attempt has been made to fill the additional thirty-six niches provided in the 
proposed reconstruction of the original decagon at La Daurade. In the middle and lower 
rows have been placed the remaining sons of Jacob, the rest of the major and minor prophets, 
the additional two apostles necessary to complete the twelve, Joshua, David, Solomon, 
Zacharias, Elizabeth, John the Baptist, and Simeon (Fig. 2). Thus augmented the Daurade 
series contains all the figures of the Cosmas with the exception of Abel, Abijah, and King 
Hezekiah, but in their places are the figures of Esdras, King Abimelech, and Solomon, the 
latter included to balance David, as in the Codex of Rabula. 

In the upper row ten new niches are provided by the continuation around the decagon. 
If these are filled with other scenes from the early life of Christ in chronological order, 
beginning in the middle of the west wall, there are two niches for the Annunciation with 
the Virgin and Gabriel, then, continuing to the right, two niches for the Visitation, and one 
niche to be added to the Massacre of the Innocents, completing this scene by the addition 
of the usual second soldier. Following the Adoration of the Magi are two niches for the 
Flight into Egypt, and three for the Presentation in the Temple. 

Thus the iconography displayed at La Daurade points to a possible date as early as the 
fifth or sixth century. During the fifth century Toulouse enjoyed considerable prosperity 
and importance; in 418 the city became the residence and capital of the Visigothic kings, 
and remained so until 507 when Clovis put an end to the so-called “ Kingdom of Toulouse.”” 
A study has been made of the period of Visigothic rule by M. le Marquis de Castellane, who 
has suggested the years 452-466, the reign of Theodoric II, as the most favorable period for 
undertaking the extensive program of decoration at La Daurade.” The strong relations 
shown between the work at La Daurade and Ravenna may in part be explained by the 
connection of Galla Placidia, whose name is associated with much of the work at Ravenna, 
with the Visigoths. After the death of her husband Atawulf, king of the Visigoths until 
415, Placidia was treated kindly by King Wallia, then installed at Toulouse, and later sent 
to Ravenna where she married Constantius.“ Friendly relations must have continued 
between Galla Placidia and the Visigothic rulers, for in 423 Theodoric I led out his armies 
professedly to fight for Placidia and her infant son.” 

Fortunately the problem of dating is aided by the existence of a few of the columns which 
separated the niches at La Daurade. In 1783, about twenty years after the complete 
destruction of the church, twenty-four of the columns were obtained by M. de Montégut 


71. Migne, Patrologia Latina, LVI, cols. 500 ff. Letter 











from Pope Innocent I to Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse: 
Cap. VII. Qui vero libri recipiantur im canone brevis 
annexus ostendit. Haec sunt quae desiderata voce moneri 
voluisti. Most libri quinque, id est Genesis, Exodi, Levitici, 
Numeri, Deuteronomii; et Jesu Nave I, Judicum I, Reg- 
norum libri quatuor, simul et Ruth, Prophetarum libri XVI, 
Salomonis libri quinque, Psalterium. Item Historiarum, J ob 
liber unus, Tobiae unus, Esther unus, Judith unus, Mac- 
habaeorum duo, Esdrae duo, Paralipomenon libri duo. Item 





novi Testamenti; Evangeliorum libri quatour, apostoli Pauli 
epistolae XIV, epistolae Joannis III, epistolae Petri II, 
epistola Judae, epistola Jacobi, Actus A postolorum, A poca- 
lypsis Joannis. 

72. H. Bradley, The Story of the Goths (New York, 
1896), pp. 106-125. 

73. Les Rois Visigoths, in Memoires de la Soc. Arch. du 
Midi de la France, Il (1834), pp. 121 ff. 

74. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 100-105. 

75. Ibid., p. 108. 
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and used in the construction of a small temple in the park of Montégut-Ségla.”® In 1912 
some of the columns found their way to America; others are in the Museum at Toulouse. 

The extant columns fall into three groups, those with spiral fluting on the shafts and late 
Roman composite capitals, those with capitals of a debased Corinthian type, and those with 
a formal grapevine design on the shafts and debased Corinthian capitals. The columns 
with spiral shafts have been assigned to the period of the fifth or sixth century and compared 
with the columns frequently occurring in Gallo-Roman sarcophagi.”” Those with grapevine 
ornament have been compared with a group of sarcophagi from the southwest of Gaul 
attributed to the sixth or seventh century.”* The two columns in the Metropolitan 
Museum have been dated “presumably not later than the sixth century, they may be as 
early as the fifth.” 


Dom Martin made a statement concerning the appearance of the columns while still in 
place which has puzzled later archaeologists: de trois ranges de colonnes de marbre, 
saillants, isolées et cannellées en creux de cannelures torses. Les Goths pour imiter ces cannelures 
s’ étudierent, comme je l’ai déja remarqué, de tracer autour du fust de la colonne des filets en 
ligne spirale, par des nuances et des teintes de Mosaique, dont les unes sont plus vives et les 
autres plus sombres, comme il parott sur toutes les colonnes.” Lamothe did not mention any | 
mosaic on the columns. 








































It is impossible to see how mosaic could have been contained between the stems of the 


grapevine. An examination has been made of the columns in the Metropolitan Museum in | 
this connection. While the sides of the stems themselves are fairly straight so that the 
plaster necessary to hold the fesserae could have been brought up to the edges, the bunches | 


of grapes have been modeled so that their forms slope away to the background. The addition 
of mosaic to the columns would have made them appear too thick for the capitals which 
they support. The fluting on the other group of columns looks semicircular in the photo- 
graphs, which would again militate against mosaic within the spirals. The columns in the 
Metropolitan Museum, however, still show distinct traces of colored paint on the background 
between the stems of the vine. It is possible that Martin saw such color on the columns 
and without further inspection mistook it for mosaic. 

Since the date of the columns and the most probable date for the mosaics practically 
coincide, we are justified in believing that the niches were made for the express purpose of 
receiving the mosaic, and that both the preparation of the wall spaces and their decoration 
were carried out in the fifth or sixth century.” 





76. Clemen, op. cit., p. 186. 

77. See the sarcophagus in the Chapel of the Counts in 
Toulouse Cathedral (Garrucci, of. cit., V, pl. 330-1). 

78. Joseph Breck, Two Columns from La Daurade, in 
Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum of Ari, XVII (1922), 
pp. 41-43. Compare the columns on a sarcophagus in the 
Museum at Arles (Garrucci, of. cit., V, pl. 335-2.). 

79. Martin, op. cit., I, p. 150. 

80. Our knowledge of the artistic activities in southern 
France from the fourth through the sixth century is still 
limited, although the evidence offered by extant sar- 
cophagi and a group of ivories pointing to Provengal 
origin testify to the existence of artistic centers. Certain 
manuscripts such as the Codex Purpureus (Munich, Cod. 





Lat. 23631, Cim. 2), the Ashburnham Pentateuch (Paris, 
Bib. Nat., N. Acq. Lat. 2290), and others suggest the 
possibility that in Spain and southern France, or Sep- 
timania, traditional iconography may have been subjected 
to revision, and new types created which were to play their 
part in the Carolingian schools of the ninth century and 
later. An interesting eché of a portion of the Daurade 
decoration is found in the Farfa Bible (Rome, Bib. Vat., 
Lat. 5729) of Catalonian origin and dating from the 
eleventh century. On folio 365ro. are canon tables placed 
under two sets of the usual arches which are separated by 
a narrow horizontal band, and within the band are ten 
niches formed by the representation of eleven columns 
supporting arches; within the niches are three-quarter 
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Was the building itself constructed at the time of the decoration, or was an older building 
remodeled and adapted for Christian use? At this period small central-type structures 
were used as baptisteries. La Daurade was widely divergent from known baptisteries in 
France, such as that of St. John at Poitiers and the one at Vaucluse. It finds its closest 
parallels in the Orthodox and Arian baptisteries at Ravenna. The Orthodox Baptistery is 
an octagonal building surmounted by a dome, the interior decoration divided into four 
zones, the two uppermost occupying the dome; the Arian Baptistery was likewise an 
octagon, the mosaic confined to the dome. La Daurade, on the otiier hand, must have been 
a decagon, and one having four sides shorter than the other six. There is evidence that 
decagonal buildings were erected by the Romans, as the Temple of Minerva Medica at 
Rome indicates. Important for our problem is also the fact that the original decagon of the 
church of St. Gereon at Cologne, which according to Gregory of Tours was decorated with 
figures of saints in mosaic, and consequently offers a close parallel to La Daurade, shows 
evidence of having been erected on an earlier Roman foundation.*' According to both 
Chabanel and Martin La Daurade was originally a Roman temple; Chabanel says that 
there was brick in the construction; Martin adds that when the dome was taken down in 
1703 an opening five feet in diameter was found in the center which at some time had been 
covered with plaster.** M. de Montégut recorded the fact that when the church was 
demolished a niche was found fifteen feet above the ground in the thickness of the east wall, 
large enough to contain a man, and connected by a tube with a place near the floor not far 
from the site of the altar, and suggesting pagan oracle practice.** These factors all recall 
Gallo-Roman rather than Christian building. Martin states further that the wall was three 
feet thick, but surrounded by a second wall of equal thickness and supporting the first. 
Stamps of the imperial age were observed on some of the bricks which were removed from 
the dome.*® 

The size (about 42 feet in diameter) and shape of La Daurade argue in favor of a 
baptistery. In this connection it may be noted that the scenes from the early life of Christ 
which appeared in the first zone of decoration, plus those scenes suggested in the recon- 
struction of the missing sides of the decagon, form a complete chronological series through 
the Presentation. The scene which would follow the Presentation is the Baptism. In the 
two baptisteries at Ravenna the center of the dome was reserved for the representation of 
this scene. Although we have no record that the dome of La Daurade ever received any 
decoration, it is difficult to believe that so important a feature of the structure as the dome, 
which in other buildings was utilized for the dominant center in the decorative scheme, 
should have been left without ornament when the walls were so richly embellished. The 
salutation, PAX VOBISCUM, inscribed on the book held by Christ played an important 


length figures of Christ and the Virgin flanked by four 81. Clemen, op. cit., I, p. 136. 
apostles at each side. The figures are without nimbi, the 82. Martin, op. cit., I, p. 158. 
positions are varied, the Virgin turned toward Christ, the : eae 


whole recalling irresistibly the middle row at La Daurade. 83. mi. & Montignt, Recherches our bes Antiquities ds 
The iconography throughout the Farfa Bible testifies to the Toulouse, in M émoires de l’ Académie Royale des Science de 
presence of an accumulation of the most varied traditions, Toulouse, I (1782), pp. 65 ff. 

Eastern and Western, from which the artists drew indis- 84. Martin, op. cit., I, p. 157. 

criminately. La Daurade may have made its contribu- 85. M. de Montégut, of. cit., pp. 6s ff., and pl. IV. 

tion to the corpus of iconography which became the 

heritage of later generations. 
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part in the baptismal ceremony; these are the words accompanying the kiss of peace which 
was given to those baptized as a mark of initiation into the Christian fraternity.** Although 
baptisteries were generally dedicated to St. John the Baptist, the Baptistery at Nocera and 
that of the Arians at Ravenna were under the protection of the Virgin Mary,*” as La 
Daurade must have been. 


SUMMARY 


The mosaics of La Daurade present an incomplete cycle as described by Lamothe in 
1633, and therefore were executed prior to the erection of the choir. There is practically 
nothing described in the mosaics which cannot be paralleled by extant monuments dated 
before the eighth century. The strong connection between La Daurade and work at 
Ravenna, together with the historical relations between Toulouse and that city, lead to the 
conclusion that the mosaics of La Daurade represented work of the fifth or sixth century 
under Ravennate influence. 


86. Cabrol, Dictionnaire, II’, col. 127; Rohault de 87. F. X. Kraus, Real-Encyklopddie, II (Freiburg i/B, 
Fleury, La Messe, I, p. 41. 1886), p. 841. 
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THE CHALICE AND PATEN OF 
WILLIAM ARCHER' 


By E. BALDWIN SMITH 


T is curious that so exceptional and beautifully preserved an object as that reproduced 

in Fig. 1 should have escaped the attention it deserves. This silver-gilt chalice 

(no. 267) is among the liturgical objects of the Museo Cristiano in the Vatican 

Library at Rome. In the same collection is an equally exceptional and lovely 

paten (no. 254) which undoubtedly belonged with it (Fig. 2). The chalice is of 

importance in the history of the Irish Church and of marked significance in the development 

of Irish and English silverwork. The inscriptions on its base, which are a partial history 

of its adventurous wanderings, record that it was made for William filius Elie Archer, 

who was a citizen of Kilkenny at the close of the fifteenth century, and that it was restored 
in 1761 to its “sacred uses’”’ by the famous bishop, Richard Pococke. 

The chalice is 19.7 cm. high, 16.1 cm. wide at the foot, and 12.4 cm. in diameter at the 
top of the cup. Around the outside of the cup is a band of Lombardic ribbon letters on a 
crosshatched ground, within a double border of continuous cusps decorated at each point 
with three dots. The inscription, taken from Psalm cxv,? reads: 


% CALICE X SALUTARIS X ACCEPTA? X ET X NOME X DNI X INVOCABO 
(Fig. 3a, b, c, d). 


The stem, which has small flaps at the top of the upper necking to receive the cup, is 
hexagonal. Above and below the knop are twisted colonnettes, or cable moldings, at the 
six angles of the stem, which are each soldered to the knop and the neckings, but otherwise 
free of the stem. Around the stem, between these apparent colonnettes, are bands of 
silver-gilt cut to represent windows and bent to fit the hexagonal cylinders of the stem; 
within the openings of this tracery are the remains of blue enamel.‘ 

The knop, which has the usual English form of the fifteenth century with lozenge-shaped 
bosses projecting on six sides, the face of each boss incised with a four-leafed flower, is 
exceptional in that it is studded, one to each spandrel space between the lozenges, with 
twelve small, red jewels. 

At the junction of the stem with the foot is soldered, or welded, a hexagon of Gothic 
windows separated by applied and twisted colonnettes. The faces of the mullet-shaped 
base are alternately inscribed with the abbreviations IHC and XPC in Lombardic ribbon 
letters on an incised crosshatched ground. Along the bottom edge of the base (Fig. 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the patens, and on all other liturgical objects ACCIPIA(M) 
Vatican Library (XIII), edited by C. R. Morey and E. is correctly spelled. 
Baldwin Smith. 4. The upper slope of the knop on the Fernyhalgh 
2. CXV, 13 (Vulgate). chalice has open tracery with facets filled with four-leaved 
3. This inscription was very common on chalices and ornament in blue enamel (C. J. Jackson, Am Illustrated 


History of British Plate, p. 341, fig. 370). 
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4a, b, c) is a curious and interesting inscription (beginning in crude Roman capitals): 
EX ft DONO (continuing in Gothic incised letters) WILLM + ARCHER FIL) ELIE 
t CATERINE { UXOR f EIUS (and then finishing in eighteenth century script) Ricardus 
Pococke Episcopas [sic] osoriensis ab igne Redemptum Sacris restituit An’. Sal™. 1761. 

The reading of the inscription is clear except for the third word in the Gothic characters, 
and this is the key word to the identification of William Archer. It is hard to read because 
the letters are small and tangent and because the engraver was apparently not a skilled and 
careful letterer. Probably he was not even a literate craftsman if we can assume that the 
same man incised the inscription as made the mistake in spelling on the cup and became 
so involved with the spacing of the long inscription on the paten. He undertook to combine 
his inscription in lines of three words each on three sides of the base. The missing first 
line, scratched out and later covered by EX DONO, probably read, as I later will show, 
ORATE PRO ANIMABUS, in spite of the fact that none of the existing words are clearly 
in the genitive case. The first line thus had 16 letters. The last line, CATERINE UXOR 
EIUS, has 17 letters. To keep this trio of words the engraver combined FILIUS ELIE 
as one word, abbreviating FILIUS as the one word which was not a proper name and could 
be shortened. To make this abbreviation he wrote FIL with what is apparently a fifteenth 
century form of the old mediaeval abbreviation symbol 5 used for a final US. That this 
fourth letter was intended as a symbol of contraction is clear since it is again used as an 
abbreviation at the end of the inscription on the paten. Hence, that part of the inscription 
on the base of the chalice written in Gothic characters should read William Archer filius 
Elie, Catherine his wife. 

Returning to a description of the chalice, the edge of the foot is decorated with a fine, 
vertical reed ornament. The bottom of the foot is a cast plate over which the hexagonal 
base is fitted by pounding back its edges to fit the vertical flange of this bottom plate, to 
whose trefoil “toes” it is further attached by leaves which spring from the corners. There 
are zig-zag scratchings (Fig. 4d) on three compartments of the inside of the foot, which 
may be assembly marks. 

Although the chalice has certain exceptional details of decoration it is unquestionably a 
work of either Irish or English origin dating from about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Stylistically one would date it between 1490 and 1510. In general shape, 
decoration, and many of its characteristic features it is most similar to the Hornby chalice,® 
which has been dated about 1500. The Hornby chalice has the same inscription from 
Psalm cxv around the top of the cup, done in the same Lombardic ribbon letters, 
within the same cusped border, on the same crosshatched ground, and with the same 
double lozenge-shaped stops between the words. The inscription on the Hornby chalice 
has no contractions and reads: + CALICEM X SALUTARIS X ACCIPIAM X ET 
NOMEN X DOMINI X INVOCABO. This invocation is peculiar to English chalices of 
the period and occurs in somewhat similar Lombardic letters on the chalice of Leominster,® 


_ also dated about 1500, and on the chalice in Trinity College, Oxford,’ which is actually 


dated 1527. 

5. W.H. St. Hope and T. M. Fallow, English Mediaeval 6. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., pp. 148, 370; C. J. 
Chalices and Patens, in Archaeological Journal, XLIII Jackson, op. cit., pp. 142-144, pl. 
(1886), pl. III. 7. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 373; Jackson, op. cit., 


P. 342, fig. 372. 
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The twisted colonnettes, or cable moldings, at the edges of the hexagonal stem occur on 
several English chalices, although in no other case are they free-standing colonnettes. 
Close to the stem, as moldings, they appear on the Bishop Fox chalice in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford,’ dated 1507-8, on a chalice at Wylye in Wilts,® dated 1525-26, on the 
Trinity College chalice of 1527, and on a chalice in the Roman Catholic church of West- 
minster,’ dated 1529. Outside of England this cable molding attached to the edges of the 
stem appears rarely on Spanish silverwork, as on a reliquary at Cevera, a chalice of the 
Colegiata de S. Isidoro at Le6n," and on an early sixteenth century chalice in the 
Cathedral of Palencia. The only example, however, which I know outside of England, 
where the twisted cables are in any way free-standing like colonnettes, is on a late fifteenth 
century chalice in the University at Perugia.” 

The knop is to be seen on several other English chalices, but is closest to the knop on the 
Hornby chalice. The exceptional feature, however, of the knop on the Vatican example is 
afforded by the twelve small, red jewels which project as little gleaming bosses. While no 
existing English and Irish chalices of the fifteenth century have such jewels, the church 
inventories between 1255 and 1547 describe several chalices garnished with “perles’”’ and 
precious stones.“ One chalice in the Jewel House of Henry VIII was “garnished with 
xij troches of perles,” while another was “garnished w‘ xij course stones or glasses,”’ which 
in both cases is the same number of stones as appear on the Vatican chalice. Although it 
has been written that after the fourteenth century the “use of precious stones for enrich- 
ment was almost entirely abandoned,” there is still considerable evidence that these 
garnished chalices were made in England well into the sixteenth century. Such chalices, 
however, would have been the first to be broken up for their metal and precious stones. 
Hence the Archer chalice of the Vatican is unique among existing chalices of the late 
Middle Ages in the British Isles. 

The pierced crown, or parapet, at the junction of the stem with the base, as seen on 
the Archer chalice, while not duplicated on any other example, is in a general way 


paralleled on the stem of the chalice at Wylye,’* dated 1525-26, and on the Trinity College 
chalice,’’ dated 1527. 


cescun contenant titi perles” etc.; 1500, Inventory of York 
Minster (Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 396) “Unus calix 
preciosus cum patena de auro et lapidibus preciosis tam in 
pie quam in nodo cum quatuor lapidibus preciosis in patena;”’ 
1536, Inventory of Lincoln Cathedral (Hope and Fallow, 
op. cit., p. 398) “Imprimis a chalis of gold w' perles and 
dyverse p’ciouse stones in the foote and in the knotte;” 


8. Jackson, op. cit., pp. 151-153; 341, figs. 169-171, pl. 

9. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., pl. V; Jackson, op. cit., 
Pp. 342. 

10. W. J. Cripps, Old English Plate, preface vii, pl. Ib. 

11. Photograph, ARXIV MAS, no. 33, Barcelona. 

12. D. Manuel Gémez Moreno, El Arte en Espafia, 








Exposicion internacional de Barcelona, 1929, no. 1537. 

13. Catalogo Archivio Fotografico Nazionale, no. 70. 
In 1311 Guccio di Mannaia, a Sienese goldsmith, used the 
cable moldings on a chalice in the Treasury of S. Francesco 
at Assisi (Ippolito Machetti, “Orafi senesi,” La Diana, 
IV, 1929, p. 14, fig. 2). 

14. 1255, Will of William de Longespée, Earl of Sarum, 
Bequest to Charter-House at Hinton (Hope and Fallow, 
Archaeological Journal, XLIII (1886), p. 392) “‘calicem de 
auro cum pulchris esmeraldis et rubetis;’’ 1399, Inventory 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London (Hope and 
Fallow, op. cit., p. 393) “‘un chalys le pee du dit 
chalys xix. baleys xi. saphirs viij. diamantz viij. troches 


1536, Inventory of Westminster Abbey Church (Hope 
and Fallow, op. cit., p. 400) “Set with stockwork and 
garnished with perles and stonys lackying xi stonys;” 
1547, Contents of Henry VIII’s Jewel House (Hope and 
Fallow, op. cit., p. 401) “The foote and shanke of this 
chalice garnished with xij troches of perles, three perles in 
euerie troche,” and “A chalice Siluer and double gilt 
garnished w* xij course stones or glasses and xxiij garnish- 
ing perles.”’ 

15. W. W. Watts, Catalogue of Chalices in Victoria and 
Albert Museum, p. 21. 

16. Hope and Fallow, of. cit., pl. V. 

17. Cripps, op. cit., p. 230, fig. 8. 
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The foot, which is mullet-shaped with foliate “toes” at the six corners, is of the type F”, 
dated by Hope and Fallow" between 1450 and 1510, although the mullet-shaped foot, 
without “toes,” was in common use in England from c. 1350 to c. 1510,” and persisted in 
Ireland well into the seventeenth century as exemplified by the Walter Archer chalice of 
1606” and the chalice of the Franciscans at Colchester,” dated 1633. The foliate “toes” 
at the corners of the base, intended to keep the points from tearing the altar cloth, are 
recognized as a distinctly English feature. All writers on English silverwork are very 
specific as to the period when they were used: Hope and Fallow limit their use to between 
c. 1450 and 1510, Cripps* dates them between 1490 and 1510, while Jackson” limits their 
use to between 1495 and 1510. It is evident from the Custodia in the Cathedral of Cala- 
horré in Spain,™ which was the gift of Henry IV in 1462, that Hope and Fallow were 
nearer to the actual date when these “toes’’ came into style in England; but all authorities 
agree that they were abandoned about 1510 because they persisted in breaking off. 
Hence we have termini post and ante quem which seem to hold for both English and Irish 
chalices.”* 

The monograms IHC and XPC in Lombardic ribbon letters on a crosshatched ground, 
which appear on the six faces of the foot, occur in the same alternation on several Irish and 
English chalices.2* The closest parallel, however, is the chalice of Leominster, which has 
not only the alternation of the two monograms but also the same ribbon letters on a 
crosshatched ground. On the Goathland chalice,”” dated c. 1450, the single monogram 
IHC is also engraved in Lombardic capitals on a crosshatched ground. The fine vertical 
reeding along the edge of the base occurs on the Hornby chalice, which in so many other 


18. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 141. 
19. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 140; Jackson, op. cit., 


(7) Leominster, c. 1500 (Jbid., p. 370). 
(8) Hornby, Lancashire, c. 1500 (Zbid., pl. III). 


pp. 127-8, 333. (9) Old Hutton, Westmoreland, c. 1500 (Jbid., p. 
20. James G. Robertson, Notes on the Archer Chalice, 369). 

in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (10) Beswick, Yorks (Jbid., p. 367). 

(1889), series 5, vol. 9, pp. 28-31. (11) Blaston St. Giles, Leicestershire, c. 1500 
at. W. G. Strickland, Irish Franciscan Chalice of Col- (Ibid., p. 369). 

chester, in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of (12) Combe Pyne, Devon, c. 1500 (Ibid., p. 370). 

Ireland (1926), vol. 56, p. 120. (13) Little Farringdon, Oxford, c. 1500 (bid., p. 
22. W. J. Cripps, Old English Plate, pp. 216-217, 228- 370). 

231. J _ or sia (14) Victoria and Albert Museum, “Late 15th 


Century” (W. W. Watts, Catalogue, no. 31). 
(15) Victoria and Albert Museum, “Late 15th 
Century” (Watts, no. 32). 
(16) West Drayton, 1507-8 (Hope and Fallow, 


23. C.J. Jackson, op. cit., pp. 141, 339-340. 
24. G. Manuel Gémez Moreno, E/ Arte en Espafia, 
Exposicién internacional de Barcelona, 1929, no. 379. 


25. List of chalices with toes: op. cit., p. 371). 
(1) Gift of Henry IV in 1462, Cathedral of (17) Llanelian yn Rhdés, Denbighshire, “Late 
Calahorrd, Spain (see previous note). 15th Century” (Cripps, Old English Plate, 
(2) Henry VII chalice from Clifford Chambers pl. Ia.) 


Church, Gloucestershire (London 1494-5) (E. 
Alfred Jones, Old Plate at the Church Con- 
gress, in The Burlington Magazine, xxxix 
(1921), p. 261, pl. IB). 

(3) Coombe Keynes, Dorset, c. 1495 (Cripps, 
op. cit., p. 226). 

(4) Bacton, Herefordshire, c. 1495 (Hope and 
Fallow, op. cit., p. 368). 

(5) Chester (London hall-mark) 1496-7 (Jbid., p. 
368). 

(6) Claughton, Lancashire, c. 1500 (Jbid., p. 369). 


26. The Irish chalice of Lord Swaythling, dated 1494 
(Jackson, op. cit., p. 340, figs. 368, 369) has IHC on one 
face of the base; the Leominster and Clayton chalices, as 
well as many other chalices recorded in the inventories 
(Inventory of the Plate given to the College of Winchester 
Chapel by William of Wykeham, the Founder, in Archaeo- 
logical Journal, X (1853), p. 253), have the IHC and XPC 
on alternate faces of the base. 


27. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., pl. II; Jackson, op. cit., 
p. 128, fig. 153. 
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respects is close to the Vatican chalice, and also on the chalice at Nettlecombe, Somerset, 
dated 1479.* 

On the basis of style and the chronology of known English and Irish chalices the William 
Archer chalice of the Vatican should date between 1500 and 1510. If 1510 is a terminus 
for chalices with “toes,”’ the rich architectural treatment of the stem, which recalls in a 
general way the chalice in Brasenose College, Oxford, dated 1498-9,” and the points of 
similarity with the Bishop Fox chalice, the Wylye chalice, the Trinity College chalice, and 
the Westminster chalice, all dated specifically between 1507 and 1526, suggest a date as 
late as this terminus of 1510 permits. Also the Vatican chalice is strikingly similar in 
many important decorative details to the Hornby chalice, which is uniformly assigned 
to a date around 1500. Therefore a stylistic date between 1500 and 1510 can be assigned 
to the Vatican chalice with the strong presumption that it was made at the end of this 
decade. It is not, however, necessary to argue solely from comparative details when we 
have the names of William filius Elie Archer and his wife Catherine, although it was not 
until after the first draft of this article was written that any specific dates for the William 
Archer in question were discovered. 

The chalice, according to the inscription, was made for “William Archer, filius Elie, 
and Catherine, his wife.” In the manuscript Liber Primus Kilkenniensis,*® the earliest 
municipal record of the town, which is now being prepared for publication by the Irish Mss. 
Commission, there is the necessary identification of the owner of this chalice. This 
information I owe to the kindness of the Secretary of the Royal Society of the Antiquaries 
of Ireland. According to the Liber Primus, “William, Elise Archer ys sonn”’ was sovereign 
of Kilkenny in 1466-7. As Wilhelmus filius Elie Archer he appears in 1473 as tenant of 
the town gate, called “le castell barr;’”’ he was a member of the grand jury (magna 
duodina), which was the sovereign’s council, in 1491 and 1498: in the latter year he was 
also provost of the chapmans’ guild. After that William filius Elie Archer held office as 
councilor in 1499, 1501, and finally in 1515. While his wife’s name is not recorded, he 
must have been married as early as 1474, for in 1494 Johannes filius Willelmi filii Elie Archer 
was admitted as a burgess. Therefore the years 1499 to 1515, when William was three times 
councilor of the city, exactly fit the evident stylistic date of the chalice, and would also 
be the period, towards the close of his life, when he and his wife Catherine would have 
prepared for the salvation of their souls. 

There is ample evidence on Irish monuments for restoring the first three words of the 
original inscription, although I can only hazard a guess as to why the first three words 
should have been crudely obliterated.** On three of the wayside crosses of Kilkenny, one 


28. Jackson, op. cit., fig. 155. 





29. A. J. Butler, Two Chalices of William Smyth, 
Bishop of Lincoln, dated 1498, in Brasenose Quarter Cen- 
tenary Monographs, I, 1909, pl. II. 

30. The publication of the Liber Primus Kilkenniensis 
will help to fill up some of the gaps in the history of the 
Archer family which played such an important part in 
Kilkenny. Captain Lawrence-Archer’s pedigree of the 
family was, as the author himself wrote, “only put for- 
ward as a ground work,” although he lists William Fitz 
Elias Archer as sovereign in 1466. (J. H. Lawrence- 


Archer, Captain, An Inguiry into the Origin of the Family 
of Archer in Kilkenny, with notices of other Families of the 
name in Ireland, in Journal of the Kilkenny and South- 
East of Ireland Archaeological Society, vol. VI (New Series) 
1867, pp. 220-230.) 

31. The objection that ORATE PRO ANIMABUS, re- 
stored as the missing words, required genitive endings for 
the existing words, is met, first, by the careless and ignorant 
mistakes made by the engraver: second, by the fact that 
he did not Latinize William, and that CATERINE can be 
taken as genitive, as it is in the inscription “Johanne 
uxor ei’ ” on the West Drayton chalice. 
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dated in 1625 and one in 1636, the inscriptions in each case begin ORATE PRO ANIMA- 
BUS.” These three words occur on only one English chalice, that of West Drayton,” 
where the inscription reads: ORATE P AlABZ JOHIS PORPYLL ET JOHANNE 
UXOR EI’. On two Irish chalices, one of Viscount |Mayo, dated 1635,** and the Bodkin- 
French chalice of 1639,*° the first three words are ORATE PRO ANIMABUS, which make 
exactly the correct number of letters and spaces to fill the line on the Vatican chalice. 
Furthermore, and even more significant, the same formula occurs on three other Archer 
chalices of Kilkenny: on the Walter Archer chalice of 1606 the inscription reads ORATE 
PRO ANIA WALTERI ARCHER FILII RICARDI;* on another, in the possession of 
the Bishop of Cloyne at Cobh, Co. Cork, it reads ORATE PRO ANIMA WALTERI 
ARCHER FILIT RICHARDI ANNO 1620; on a third chalice, now in the possession of 
the Dominican nuns of St. Catherine’s, Drogheda, it reads ORATE PRO ANIMA D. 
CATHARINAE ARCHER THOMAS [ffiliae] QUAE HUNC CALICEM ORDINI 
PRAEDICATORUM KILKENNIAE DEDICAVIT 27° MARTII 1645;7 finally, on 
a silver monstrance in the National Museum, Dublin, the inscription reads Pray for y* 
soul of Mr. Raphael and Joane Archer, their Parents and Relations, May 17 42. 


It is perhaps nothing more than mere speculation to reconstruct the adventurous 
history of the chalice from the implications of the inscription around the base, but the 
inscription more than suggests a dramatic story. It may reasonably be assumed that 
sometime between 1500 and 1510, or perhaps as late as 1515, William filius Elie Archer had 
the chalice made and gave it to some church, possibly to the Cathedral Church of St. Canice. 
At a later date the first three words of the original inscription were erased and the words 
EX t DONO, in seventeenth century Roman capitals, were hastily and crudely scratched 
over the obliterated words. Then in 1761 Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory with 
St. Canice his Cathedral Church, saved it from fire and restored it to its sacred uses. 


The implication is that sometime, probably in 1641, or thereabouts, the chalice was 
either stolen or taken away from its church. In their history of St. Canice Graves and 
Prim* give a deposition of Joseph Wheeler, son of the late bishop of the cathedral, which 
tells how during the “Great Rebellion of 1641” “rebels broke into the church and robbed 
the same church of the chalices.’”” The same authors also tell how the family of Bishop 
David Roth preserved some of the chalices and in 1644 returned them to the cathedral. 


At this time the chalice possibly came into the possession of some person who harbored 
a grudge against the Archers, who had been good Catholics, exacting merchants, and just 
magistrates, and by obliterating the request for prayers from the inscription felt, perhaps, 
that he was working a permanent injury on William and his wife Catherine. Such things 
have been done even outside of Ireland. 


32. John G. A. Prim, The Way-side Crosses of Kil- 36. James G. Robertson, Notes on the Archer Chalice, 
kenny, in Journal of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
vol. I, 1849-1851, pp. 172, 179. (1889), vol. 9, pp. 28-31. 


33. Jackson, of. cit., pp. 339-340. 37. Carrigan, History and Antiquities of the Diocese of 


34. Martin J. Blake, Some Old Silver Chalices connected 
with the Counties of Galway and Mayo, in Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. LVIII (Series 
six) 1928, p. 26. 

35. M. J. Blake, of. cit., p. 29. 


Ossory, 1905, vol. III, p. 75. 

38. The Rev. James Graves and John G. Augustus 
Prim, The History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Canice, 1857, Dublin, p. 39. 

39. Graves and Prim, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Then, or more probably a little later, the EX DONO was scratched over the erased 
words by some amateur engraver or owner into whose more considerate hands the chalice 
had fallen. Roman capitals began to be used in England as Assay office letters as early 
as 1538, and as early as 1500 the inventory of York Minster lists two chalices as “ex 
dono.” The Walter Archer chalice of 1606 has its inscription in Roman capitals, and the 
Irish chalice of Templeton, now Fethard,“ of 1639, has an inscription which begins: 
EX DONO NICHOLAI LEFTUS DI KICLOGGAN. The inscription on a basin, which 


was the gift of Dean Pooley to St. Canice,” reads: EX DONO JOHN. POOLEY. 
DEC. STE. CANIC: KILKEN: ANNO 1684. 


Where Bishop Richard Pococke found the chalice and what he meant by the vague 
inscription which says that “ Redeemed from fire he restored it to sacred uses”’ are questions 
to which we have as yet no answers. Richard Pococke was Bishop of Ossory from 1756 
to 1765 and one would expect him to have given the chalice to his church of St. Canice, 
in the restoration of which he was so interested. Yet it is not mentioned among his 
benefactions to St. Canice. All we know is that the bishop was a traveled scholar, capable 
of recognizing the value and associations of the Archer chalice, and that he saved it from 
fire, and restored it, probably in both senses of the word, for the chalice has obviously 
been regilded and put in perfect condition. The question of when the chalice again left 
its “sacred uses” and traveled to Rome, there to become a part of the treasures of the 
Museo Cristiano, must in its turn be left unanswered. Yet the very asking of these 
questions gives it a background of associations, adventures, and mystery. 

With the chalice should go the paten (no. 254) in the same collection. It is clearly an 
English paten, and since the William Archer chalice is the only other English work in the 
Vatican collection, it should be the paten which came from Kilkenny with the chalice. 
It is 16.5 cm. in diameter, 5.3 cm. wide at the foot, wrought of silver, and gilded over after 
the ornament had been incised upon it. The foot consists of a bent and welded cylinder, 
sheathing the projecting part of the central medallion of the paten, and a circular flat band 
welded onto the bottom. The rim of the paten (Fig. 2) shows its age, for it is cracked in 
four places, two cracks having been mended at some early date by strips of silver gilt 
attached to the under side. 

Around the outer edge of the rim is a very fine four-petal flower, repeated as a border, 
which is peculiar to English mediaeval plate, occurring on a mazer bowl of 1490, from 
Winchester, in the British Museum, and on the Studley bowl in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.“ Inside this decorative border is the inscription consisting, as in the case of the 
inscription on the chalice, of Lombardic ribbon letters on a crosshatched ground with 
double lozenge stops between the words. 

The inscription itself is unique, although it can definitely be associated with English 
liturgical usage. It reads: * BENEDICTA X SIT XX STA X TRINITAS XX ATQ™ 
X IN X DIVISA UNITAS XX CONFITEBIMUR &X EI}. The inscription is unique 


40. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 396. 42. Graves amd Prim, The History, Architecture, and 
41. Rev. J. M. Ffrench, A Notice on Some County Wex- Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, p. 52. 
ford and Other Chalices, in Journal of the Royal Society of 43- British Museum, Franks Bequest 4. 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. VIII, 1898, p. 126; The Journal 44. W. W. Watts, Catalogue of English Silversmiths’ 
of the Association for the Preservation of the Dead, vol. II, Work, frontispiece. 


p. 564. 
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because it is the only example, English or Continental, of this liturgical formula upon 
a paten. Nearly all other English patens, with inscriptions around their rims, have 
the words: BENEDICAMUS PATREM ET FILIUM CUM SANCTO SPIRITU.* 
Although the inscription begins and ends at either side of the cross with careful spacing 
and good letters, it breaks down at IN DIVISA into very careless lettering, bad spacing, 
‘and the splitting of the word INDIVISA into two parts.“ 

The whole formula from which the inscription is taken comes from the Office of the 
Mass for Holy Trinity in the Sarum Missal*’ and reads: BENEDICTA SIT SANCTA 
TRINITAS ATQUE INDIVISA UNITAS CONFITEBIMUR EI QUIA FECIT 
NOBISCUM MISERICORDIAM SUAM. The CONFITEBIMUR upon the paten has 
no meaning unless followed by EI, and the last word in the inscription, which looks like 
EN, is actually EI followed by the same abbreviation symbol which is used for the last 
three letters of FILIUS on the chalice. The fact that there is no dot over the I in EI is 
consistent with the engraver’s carelessness in distinguishing his I’s and E’s; he leaves the 
dots off the I’s in INDIVISA, indicates them in TRINITAS, and misspells ACCIPIAM 
with an E on the chalice. 

Whether we plead a late fifteenth century usage, which I have not found, or ignorance 
on the part of the engraver for the confusing ending of the inscription, we have only the 
English association of the liturgical formula to consider. The formula is in the Sarum 
Missal, where it occurs three times: once on Trinity Sunday,“ again in the Office of the 
Mass for the Holy Trinity, and finally in “Ordo ad facienda Sponsalia.”® By the middle 
of the fourteenth century the Sarum Missal, in its revision of 1350, was used throughout 
England, Wales, and Ireland,* and by 1549, when the first Prayer Book of Edward VI 
appeared, the formula had been dropped from English usage. 

This paten, with the usual sexfoil depression and the “rayed leaf device” in the 
spandrels, belongs to what Hope and Fallow™ call “Type D,” which includes more than 
half of all existing patens. The “rayed leaf” space filler of a similar form appears on the 
paten of Bacton, Herefordshire, dated c. 1490,” and on thirty-three other patens, dating 
between 1491 and 1520, of which the large majority date between 1500 and 1520. No 
example is definitely dated before 1479 and only two are ascribed to a date as early as 
about 1450.°° On more than half of the sixty-five existing examples of this type of English 
paten the central device is the Vernicle, which occurs on the Vatican paten. The quatre- 
foil nimbus behind the head of Christ on the Vatican paten also appears on the Hamsterley 
paten, Durham, of 1519-20,"° and on the paten of “Type G” at Salisbury, St. Edmund, 


45- Cliffe-at-Hoo, Kent, 1525-1530 (Jackson, op. cil., 47. J. Wickham Legg, The Sarum Missal, Oxford, 
p. 348). Clarendon Press, 1916, pp. 170, 384. 
Great Waltham, 1521-2 (Jackson, p. 349); 48. J. W. Legg, op. cit., p. 170. 
Salisbury, St. Edmund, 1533-4 (Jackson, p. 349, fig. 49. Ibid., p. 380. 
383); : 50. Ibid., p. 416. 
conetoepepon hy Memy VIII's Jewel House (Jack- st. F.E. Brightman, The English Rite, p. xvii. 
1557 Inventory of Lincoln Cathedral (Jackson, p. 355). Se ah te 
46. The paten of 1527-8 in Trinity College, Oxford $3. Idid., p. 378. k 
(Hepe and Fallow, op. cit., p. 160) has misspelling in its 54. Nettlecombe paten (Ibid., p. 384). 
and the splitting of the word IN VOCABO. 55- Patens of Baston Regis, Norfolk (Ibid., p. 379) and 
On the St. Edmund paten the important word SPIRITU of Hanworth, Norfolk (Ibid., p. 382). 


is omitted because of bad spacing. 56. Ibid., pl. VIII. 
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Wilts, of 1533-4." It is unlikely, however, that the Vatican paten can be as late as 1533, 
or even as late as 1520, for on all late English patens, which Hope and Fallow call “Types 
F and G,” with Vernicles at the center and an inscription around the rim, there are always 
rays radiating from the head of Christ.** Therefore, on the basis of a comparison with 
existing English patens the Vatican paten should date between 1500 and 1520, thus 
including the period of 1500 to 1515 suggested for the date of the chalice. 

In addition to the characteristic English features which serve to date the paten, there 
are certain exceptional features in its decoration. Colonnettes, it will be noticed, divide 
the sexfoil depressions, turning them into apparent arcades, and within these arcades, 
arranged in pairs, are the twelve apostles, firmly and strikingly incised, each with his own 
symbol. Around the central medallion containing the head of Christ is a crenelation. This 
battlemented border is suggestive enough of English work, although no such border occurs 
on any other English paten. The twelve apostles are also unique as far as existing patens 
are concerned, but in the 1452 Inventory of King’s College Chapel is the description of a 
paten® which reads: “Jtem calix deauratus cum xii™ Apostolis in patena” and in the 
1536 Inventory of Lincoln Cathedral® is described a paten decorated with the Last Supper. 

Both chalice and paten I have discussed as English, without reference to a possible Irish 
origin. The Goldsmith Company of Dublin was not incorporated intil 1638, and around 
1500 there was very little to distinguish Irish from English silverwork; the parellels with 
existing English chalices and patens make it evident that the tradition, if not the actual 
work, was certainly an English one. Whoever made them might well have been proud of 


his handicraft, for both chalice and paten are strikingly lovely examples of late mediaeval 
silvercraft. 


57. Ibid., pl. IX 59. Hope and Fallow, op. cit., p. 395. 
58. Trinity College paten of 1527-8 and Salisbury St. 60. Ibid., p. 398. 


Edmund of 1533-34. 61. Cripps, Old English Plate, p. 179. 
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ANIMALS IN GREEK ScuLpTuRE: A Survey. By Gisela 
M. A. Richter. xii, 87 pp.; 66 pis. containing 236 figs.; 
11 drawings (unnumbered) in text. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1930. $10. 


We seem to be fast approaching an unhappy state of 
affairs wherein it will be incumbent on a reviewer, not 
only to appraise the absolute degree of merit of a book 
published in America or England, but to estimate its value 
in relation to its price. In view of the latter consideration, 
it must be confessed that the purchaser of this book is the 
victim of a bad bargain. One expects rather more for ten 
dollars than a volume that may conveniently be carried in 
one’s overcoat pocket! The archaeological handbooks pub- 
lished by Schoetz and Parrhysius, very similar in make-up, 
albeit bigger, are sold for 20 marks or less. 

Miss Richter’s book is, as the title frankly acknowledges, 
no more than a survey. At that, it is an extremely good 
account of the subject and should prove of service to the 
general reader no less than to the scholar. The illustrations 
are excellent and show no fewer than 24 varieties of 
animals (including one hybrid, the mule) together with a 
number of reptiles and birds. The author is, of course, 
less interested in natural history than in artistic presenta- 
tion. We do not find even the Greek names for the 
animals described. And yet it might puzzle the best of 
Classical scholars to declare on the spur of the moment 
the Greek for “‘zebu”’ or “hedgehog.” 

There is, thus, ample scope for more detailed work in 
this interesting field, which might be developed with special! 
attention to its zodlogical aspects. The several breeds of 
horses, dogs, and so forth remain to be identified in the 
illustrations from the monuments. 

To provide an abundant supply of illustrative material, 
the author has gone considerably beyond the confines of 
sculpture in the strict sense of the term. Indeed, less than 
half of the animals are taken from reliefs or sculptures in 
the round. The remainder are drawn from gems, coins, 
and occasionally terra cottas. It might not have been 
amiss to have included vase paintings and thus exploit 
all the departments of Greek art. 

In spite of the exorbitant price of the book, it is very 
probable that the present small edition (750 copies) will 
be exhausted within the year. In view of the probability 
of a republication, I venture to offer a few suggestions 
touching matters of detail: 

Pp. 6-7. The well-known relief in the Louvre of a lion 
attacking a bul! (fig. 13) is dated by Miss Richter in the 
decade 460-50 B. C. on the basis of analogies presented by 
similar representations on coins of Acanthus. It may be 
questioned whether so definite a conclusion is altogether 
justified, particularly as the relief is probably of Thracian 
provenance while the coins are Macedonian. It cannot be 


proved, I think, that coin engraving and relief sculpturing 
progressed always hand in hand, even in the same artistic 
center. 

P. 12. The attitude of the bear on the Nereid monument 
(fig. 39) indicates that he is about to grapple the dog that 
confronts him rather than strike him with his paw. 

P. 13. In view of the results of the recent researches of 
Mattingly, the term “‘ Romano-Campanian coinage’’ might 
well be modified by the addition of “so-called,” or alto- 
gether avoided. 

P. 21. To one who has closely observed the movements 
of cattle, it is clear that the bull on the gem in Boston 
(fig. 91) is not about to lick his hind-leg, but is about to 
scratch his face, or knock a fly off his nose, with his 
hind-foot. 

P. 26. The little bronze goat in the British Museum 
(fig. 122) is scratching his back with his horn—not merely 
turning his head to one side. 

P. 31. I cannot persuade myself that the opponent of 
the dog in the relief recovered from the wall of Athens is 
actually a cat (fig. 175). In The Art Bulletin, IV (1922), 
pp. 141-2, I suggested that the animal is a pine marten 
(mustela martes), the “house cat” of the Greeks. The 
ears are not feline nor are they laid back like those of an 
angry cat; nor does the fur of the body and particularly 
of the tail stand upright. So good an artist as the one who 
made the relief would surely have attended to these 
matters. The pine marten makes, it is said, a formidable 
opponent for a good-sized dog. If there is any foundation 
for the generally accepted belief that the ailouros of the 
Greeks is the marten, it would be amazing if this animal 
did not appear in ancient art. 

I think that there is reasonable cause to doubt whether 
any of Miss Richter’s feline specimens are really domesti- 
cated cats. The examples from Tarentine coins (figs. 
176, 177) are commonly regarded as Dionysiac panther 
cubs. The figure on the Boston gem (fig. 178) might 
equally well be a marten, so little detail is indicated. The 
creature on the Attic stele (fig. 179) seems to be feline, but 
the lack of a head makes certain identification impossible. 

P. 36. For a description of the snake pillar of Delphi 
the reader is here referred to Poulsen’s Delphi (1920). 
Since the Hippodrome in Constantinople, to which the 
pillar was transferred in antiquity, has recently been 
excavated and the pillar completely exposed, a preferable 
reference would be to the Report on the Excavations (1927) 
or to Antiquity, IV (1930). 

The “faults escaped,” typographical or otherwise, are 
somewhat numerous but of little consequence. An errata 
slip which is inclosed takes care of 20 of them; I have 
noticed 7 or 8 others. 


A. D. Fraser 

















Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Band V: Die Vorges- 
chichtliche Tépfereien von Samarra. By Ernst Herzfeld. 
110 pp.; 240 figs.; 47 pls., 6 in color. Berlin, Dietrich 
Reimer, 1930. 


Of the greatest importance for an understanding of the 
cultural relationships of the old Orient is this group of 
painted pottery from a cemetery partially excavated by 
Professor Herzfeld at Samarra on the banks of the Tigris 
in 1911 and dating from about 3000 B. C. in the Copper, 
Aneolithic Period, that is, at the turn from the Stone to 
the Bronze Age. The 300 pieces of Samarra pottery pub- 
lished here together with the few stone and metal objects 
found at the same time are now divided between the 
Islamic Department of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, and the Egyptian-Assyrian Department and the 
Department of Ceramics of the British Museum. 


Although the pottery consists largely of fragments, it has 
often been possible for the author to reconstruct the shape 
and decoration. The ware is, for the most part, of a rather 
fine clay shaped on a primitive potter’s wheel, but of the 
type called by Woolley “hand-turned.” It is very irre- 
gularly fired, varying in color from bright red to gray- 
green, was never polished, and sometimes has an engobe 
or a slip. The forms can be divided into nine groups, each 
having its own peculiar type of decoration: 1) dishes 
(Schiisseln), 2) bowls on a high foot, 3) deeper bowls, 
4) shallow pots, 5) deep pots, 6) cups, 7) pots with a wide, 
short neck, 8) bottles with a long neck, and g) special 
forms. The compact style, the absence of special profiles 
at the edges, and the fact that feet and handles are ex- 
tremely rare are all characteristics shared by the Samarra 
ware with the oldest pottery from Iran and Elam but 
foreign to the oldest ware from Sumer. 


An analysis of the forms shows that they developed from 
the Stone Age pottery of Persepolis, are a little later than 
those from Susa I, contemporary with those from certain 
levels at Tepe Mussian, from Sistfin, Anau I and the 
earliest Sumerian levels, but earlier than the pieces from 
Nihfvand. There are no connections with Susa II, which, 
along with Nihiivand, belongs to the full Bronze Age. 


The ornament of the Samarra pottery is exclusively 
painted, which again separates it from the old Sumerian 
pieces. It has an abstract, geometric character, in which 
spirit the human and animal forms are also represented. 
The motives probably originally had a magic significance 
and consist, aside from the purely geometric and linear 
patterns, in human figures, goats, birds, fish, trees and 
branches, the swastika, the combination of a square and 
four triangles of the Solomon’s seal type, and hen’s foot- 
prints. They all occur on painted pottery from one or 
more of the following places, Persepolis, Susa I, Tepe 
Mussian, al“ Ubaid, Nihivand, Muhammadabid near 
Teheran, Khurramfbid, Talish, Demavand, Sadwah, 
Damghan, Fara, Anau I in Russian Turkestan near the 
Persian border, and in Sist&n. 

Almost all of the Samarra pieces must originally have 
borne a potter’s mark, and the similarity of these to those 
found upon prehistoric and early dynastic Egyptian 
ceramics which are approximately contemporary is an 
interesting fact pointed out by the author. There is also a 
discussion of the fragments of imported ceramics found 
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at Samarra, some of which are indentical with Hittite 
pottery excavated at Tell Halaf in Northern Syria. 

A word must be said about the make-up of the book. 
Not only is each piece shown in a clear photograph but 
accompanying each description is a sketch of the fragment 
with a reconstruction of the decoration and of the original 
shape of the vessel. Only one who has tried to draw such . 
a reconstruction can appreciate the extraordinary skill 
with which the work has been done. For the added ease 
in studying the text given by the sketches every reader 
must be grateful. The colored reproductions give a very 
good idea of the quality of the originals. 


Joseph M. Upton 


Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band I. By Ernst 

Herzfeld. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer, 1929-30. 

No student of Iranian art can afford to be unfamiliar 
with the new periodical founded by this eminent scholar 
in the field of Persian and old Oriental archaeology. As 
explained in the preface to the first volume, the intention 
of the author is to discuss in these publications the results 
of his researches since 1923 in Persia and the neighboring 
countries and to publish the monuments themselves, 
architectural, archaeological, and epigraphical, in a larger 
series of publications to be called the Iranische Denkmdler, 
which shall contain complete photographs and detailed 
descriptions but no discussion of controversial matters. 
In this way the larger volumes will have a more permanent 
value than might otherwise be the case, while at the same 
time such conclusions about the objects as can be made 
from our present knowledge will appear in the periodicals. 

The first volume, which appeared in 1929-30, contains 
material of the greatest importance to American students 
in view of the fact that the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
has recently received permission from the Persian govern- 
ment to excavate at Persepolis. The first article is a report 
of excavations made by Professor Herzfeld at Pasargadae, 
the capitol of Cyrus, in 1928. The position of the ruins on 
the plain of Pasargadae in the province of Firs about 
1900 M. above sea level corresponds closely to that of the 
Median capitol Agbatana (Hamadan) in Northern Persia. 
The capitol was built in 559-550 B. C. by Cyrus and the 
principal remains to-day are the tomb of Cyrus (which 
unfortunately cannot be excavated due to a Mohammedan 
cemetery which surrounds it), a temple, and the palaces. 
The results of the excavation were: 1) the finding of in- 
scriptions which established the dating of the ruins and 
the remains of a statue of Cyrus and a servant; 2) the 
finding of the temple which is the oldest and to date the 
only old Persian temple known; and 3) the establishment 
of the fact that the architecture and sculpture of Pasar- 
gadae are older in every particular than those of Persepo- 
lis, and represent the stage between the archaistic (Median) 
style and the fully developed style of Persepolis. The 
plates consist of a sketch plan of the position of the ruins 
and a reconstruction of the temple by Fritz Krefter and 
photographs of the temple and the statue of Cyrus. 

The second article is a report on Persepolis made by 
Professor Herzfeld for the Persian government covering 
the actual condition of the ruins, steps to be taken for their 
conservation, the length of time which would be taken up 
by the clearing of the ruins, and the discoveries which 
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might be expected. The text appears in French and 
Persian and is accompanied by 55 excellent photographs 
and a large plan of the ruins. The report is divided into an 
account of the buildings of Darius and Xerxes which cover 
the terrace and of the remains of the city proper which 
surrounded the terrace. The buildings were commenced 
about 520 B. C. under Darius and were abandoned about 
250 B. C. after their destruction by Alexander. 

The third article is called Archaeological Observations in 
Southern Kurdistan and in Luristan and includes a dis- 
cussion of objects coming from two early mounds, Tepe 
Giyin and Iznahri near Nihivand in Northwestern 
Persia. The mounds belong in the early Bronze Period, 
about 3000-2750 B. C. From them came many pieces of 
painted pottery which are identical but slightly earlier 
than those of Susa II. With the pottery were also various 
objects of bronze, including axes (illustrated), pieces of 
jewelry, and many seals. To the second period of Tepe 
Giyfin, about 1500 B. C. belong about twenty seals, 
mostly of turquoise. To the earlier group belong also two 
bronze cans with long spouts (illustrated) found in a 
Megalithic grave in Gilwérin, a town near Khurramabad. 

Mention is made of early rock sculptures in the neigh- 
borhood of Mialamir in the Bakhtiari region, and a 
photograph of a similar relief at Shimbir in the same 
district, dating from about the first century A. D. is 
published. Notices are also given of various Sasanian and 
early Islamic monuments, including four bridges near 
Khurramabad, one of which, the Pul-i-Kalhur (illustrated) 
bears an Arabic inscription (illustrated), dated 374 A. H. 
and containing the name of Abii’l-Najm Badr ibn Hasande 
ibn al-Husain, which is the oldest Mohammedan Arabic 
building inscription in Persia. The Pul-i-Dukhtar, of 
which the lower part is Sasanian and the upper early 
Islamic, is also illustrated. Mention is made of another 
inscription in Kufic script but in the Persian language 
dated 523 A. H. and written by an Amir of the Saljuk 
Mahmid ibn Muhammad ibn Malikshah. 

The last article in the first volume is an erudite dis- 
cussion of the whole problem connected with the question 
of where and when the prophet Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 
lived and taught. The solution is sought through a study 
of the identities of ViStaspa (VishtAsp), the protector of 
Zarathustra and ViStaspa, the father of Darius. Professor 
Herzfeld divides his study into three parts: 1) the his- 
torical Vidt&ispa; 2) the Heroogonie, or a study of the old 
Iranian myths and their topography; and 3) the ViStA@spa 
of the Avesta. The problem is linguistic, historical, and 
geographical and has to do with the history of religions. 
From a critical examination of all the original sources 
including the Avesta, the Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
the Greek and Arabic historians the author proves that 
the ViStispa of the Avesta and of history is one and the 
same person, namely the Satrap of the province Parthava, 
which included Zranka (Sistiin), where Zoroaster taught, 
and that he lived from about 530 to about soo B. C. 


Joseph M. Upton 
A HanpBook OF MOHAMMEDAN Decorative Arts. By 


M. S. Dimand. 287 pp.; 169 figs. New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum, 1930. 


The Metropolitan Museum has the largest and most 
important collection of Mohammedan art in America and 


there are hardly half a dozen bigger collections in other 
countries. This chosen line is headed by the Arabian 
Museum in Cairo, followed by the Evkaf Museum in 
Constantinople as the second. The collection of the 
Staatlichen Museen in Berlin may be counted as the 
third, followed by the British Museum and the Louvre. 
To both of these last, however, the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum is quite close. 

This department is fortunate in having a curator such 
as Mr. Dimand, who was not only trained in the University 
of Vienna, where history of Oriental art has been taught 
for twenty years under the auspices of Professor Strzy- 
gowski, and where the spiritual air of Old Asia can be 
breathed in the Seminaries, but he also has the real 
enthusiasm for Oriental art and its unique beauty that 
in a certain way the visitor feels reflected upon himself 
when he enters a museum collection set up by a real lover 
of art. 

In order to open these treasures to everybody who has 
more than the superficial curiosity of the average visitors, 
Mr. Dimand has recently published a guide book, not only 
helpful for the layman and adept, but also most useful 
to the connoisseur and scholar. The book deals in a 
historical manner with every branch of Mohammedan 
decorative art and thus aims at being “‘the first general 
history of Mohammedan decorative art to appear in 
English,’ as is stated in the preface. The term “general 
history”’ is perhaps not quite correctly used for a material 
of which we hardly know the real history and never will. 
All that we can do is to locate and date a good many of 
the potteries, stuccoes, woodcarvings, bronzes, textiles, 
glasses, and carpets within periods of one or two cen- 
turies, except when they are fixed by an inscribed date. 
Except for some painters of miniatures of whom we 
know nothing but the names, we are ignorant of the 
artists, their nationality and training, of their workshops 
and their ways of exercising their crafts. In short, Moham- 
medan art is essentially anonymous and hardly open to a 
real historical treatment. 

This failing, however, is not at all serious, because even 
the exact knowledge of all these “real facts’? would not 
in the least change our present conception of the spiritual 
structure of this art. And it is the final consolidation of 
the Oriental, the Semitic world view, that gives the 
“Mohammedan Minor Arts” not only archaeological but 
also historical importance. The millenarian cryptic strug- 
gle betwen representational and nonrepresentational art, 
between art in the service of worldly power and art as an 
expression of transcendental speculations, was decided by 
the sword of Islam in favor of the latter, and a new sort of 
art arose. If this art is not yet acknowledged by Western 
historians as on a level with Western art because of its 
renunciation of human representation, that is due merely 
to the lack of understanding of its conditions and goal, but 
does not enfeeble the grandeur of the aspect of the art, 
when it is considered from a really historical point of view. 

To point to this fact and to explain it in a true historical 
way ought to be the educational aim of any book on 
Mohammedan art, even if it is written only as a guide 
book through a museum collection. The beholder ought 
to be informed that the distinction between a thirteenth 
century Rhages bowl and a Gabri plate does not yet mean 
any knowledge of Mohammedan art, that he who has not 
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got any idea of the very different cultures which lie behind 
the objects ought not to consider himself as a connoisseur; 
that this sort of very primitive distinction is only the 
first step on the ladder which he has to ascend and that 
the history of this complicated synthetic art only begins 
at this point with the investigation of the morphological 
derivation and development. There are yet dozens of 
problems to be solved before a morphology of Moham- 
medan art can be written. 

But, on the other hand, certainty exists on some funda- 
mental facts, forming the contrast between Eastern and 
Western art. One of these facts is the renunciation of the 
representation of the human figure, another the significance 
of the arabesque. What Mr. Dimand says on the former 
question is quite correct but it may not be quite satis- 
factory for the reader, since this fundamental problem is 
not discussed exhaustively. The frank statement that all 
the figures which, in spite of the prohibition by the Hadith, 
we can trace upon almost every second work of this art, 
are not meant to be pictures of human beings in our sense, 
but were intended as mere ornamental or emblematic 
features without human soul, may clear up the mind of a 
visitor embarassed with so many “irregularities.” This 
abstraction of the human figure, however, into a mere 
phantom could only have been produced by an attitude 
which for milleniums had possessed this sort of aspect 
towards any living plant, animal, or man. And this 
abstraction has been the condition for the formal structure 
of Mohammedan art and its fundamental difference from 
Western art. In order to make this art comprehensible 
to the beholder it ought to be stated that the musulman 
considered the world as a mechanism, created by Allah, 
who holds its wires in his divine hands and that therefore 
no room is left for individual differentiation nor for any 
problems of the human body. The artist dares not 
imitate Allah’s mechanism. Man has no individual free- 
dom, he is only a puppet in the hand of God (cf. L. Mas- 
signon, Les methodes de realisation artistique des peuples de 
V’Islam, in Syria, I, pp. 47ff. and 140ff.). This was the 
reason why there were no dramatic plays either, as they 
presuppose free will, but only a marionette theater which, 
however, spread over the whole Asiatic world and is to be 
found at present in Java and China more than -. Cairo. 
And if the main roots of Western art are to be sought in 
the Greek representation of the athlete and in Byzantine 
icon painting, Islamitic art fulfilled the Oriental idea that 
the world has no lasting forms or figures but only ever- 
changing features of God’s everlasting will. Time was 
reversible for Islamitic theologists, because God can go 
forwards and backwards in time at will. Relativity has 
been for ages a dogma in the Orient. 

The other subject which invites discussion is the 
arabesque. Since the ornament, which was later so called, 
has been the single outlet for the artistic mind of the 
peoples united under the flag of Islam, their whole imagina- 
tion and speculative spirit were worked into it. Almost any 
ornamental formula that had come into existence up to the 
Mohammedan age was used as an element though always 
decidedly subdued and shaped to the current style. This 
latter, however, naturally underwent a change and varia- 
tion with the different nations of Allah spread from Spain 
to India. Hence the difficulties of dating and locating them 
if they are not adherent to a building. Only a very pains- 


taking study is recompensed by positive success. Even 
good connoisseurs can be deceived by forgeries. 

In conformity with the above statements on the rever- 
sion of time, oneof the essential formal qualities of 
Mohammedan ornamentation is the reversion of ground 
and pattern. The former was called zemin, the Arabic word 
for space, the latter zemén, which means time (cf. J. 
Karabacek, Susandschird, p. 36). Thus, the various 
rational and irrational relations between space and time, 
time and space, e. g., between the two fundamental 
aprioristic abstracta upon which our apperception of the 
cosmos is built up, were symbolised by the various ara- 
besque schemes. They were supposed to visualize trans- 
cendentalism. Persian and Turkish authors pointing to 
the ornamentation of works of art simply call it zemin u 
zeman. What vast realms for speculations were thus 
opened for Mohammedans can easily be realized. The 
meditative observation of ornamented panels or rugs 
transported the beholder into transcendental fields and 
thus into that state which means happiness for the Orien- 
tal. A slight notion of such facts might be useful for the 
visitor in a Mohammedan collection in order to realize 
what this art was aiming at, and how much it contrasts 
with Western art, which, as far as pictures and ornament 
are concerned, mostly draws our attention to something 
very material and concrete. 

If Mr. Dimand, when writing his guide book, had fully 
realized the fact that there are hardly half a dozen men 
in this country (and another half dozen in Europe) who 
have an insight into the workshops and conditions of 
Mohammedan art, he might have added for the other 
thousands, for whom the book is written, somewhat more 
on the artistic background of the various schools of 
miniature painting. The chronological account of these 
schools, such as the Mesopotamian, Mongolian, Timurid, 
Safarid, and Moghul, with some illustrations, does not say 
anything as to the qualities of the various ways of painting. 
The Baghdad School of the thirteenth century still takes 
root in the Hellenistic-Byzantine tradition, of which it 
is a late Orientalized branch—hence its strange mixture 
of naturalism and Oriental stylization, its filing of figures 
and objects on a horizontal level, its pretention of ren- 
dering real life. It owes, however, its decidedly Oriental 
aspect to the prevalent influence of the Sino-Buddhistic 
school in Central Asia, which was brought to Western 
Asia by the Saljuks in the thirteenth century. A more 
direct and undimmed Chinese influence characterizes the 
Mongolian school of the fourteenth century, and this 
influence was decisive for the further development of art 
in Persia. Only now was the old Western tradition of 
composing pictures in a static and rational way completely 
broken and the period of irrational surface decoration, 
which makes the glory of Persian art, begun. In mina- 
ture painting as well as in weaving and knotting rugs it 
reached its greatest splendor in the following centuries by 
the development of the color scheme as it first appears 
in the miniatures of the Behzad school. The rhythmic 
sweep of line, added to the spell of the brilliant colors 
wisely spread by the figures over the surface according to 
their optic function and effect, causes the everlasting glory 
of Persian sixteenth century miniature painting, as it was 
carried out by artists such as Mirak, Mirza Ali, Sultan 
Muhammad, Mir Sayyid Ali, and Muzaffar Ali. 
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The Chinese influence, however, must not be over- 
estimated, since it was confined to mere forma! incitements. 
The most impressive of them was the adoption of the 
Chinese S-shaped composition of groups and curvation of 
elementary forms such as plants, trees, and single human 
figures. The movement and rhythm were carried over the 
surface of a picture by these linear devices and the old 
Oriental rigidity, which still cramped indigenous Persian 
art, was overcome in this way. The Chinese cloud pattern 
was another favorite, since its stylization met the aim of 
Islamic painting. But this was about all. Subject and 
content of the pictures remained purely Persian or Moham- 
medan. And China by giving them these devices of 
drawing, only presented a gift in return for other devices 
which it had got from Persia more than a thousand years 
before. During the Han period it had adopted formulas of 
landscape rendering from Iran, as is proved by the Han 
pottery (Cf. E. Diez, Die Elemente der persischen Land- 
schaftsmaleret und ihre Gestaltung in Beiirdige zur verg- 
leichenden Kunstforschung, TI, Vienna, 1922, pp. 730ff.) 
and the textiles of the Shosoin, which indicate that this 
influence lasted almost a thousand years. Naturally the 
development of Persian landscape painting was hampered 
by the iconoclastic spirit pervading Mohammedan 


countries and thus it never attained the glory of Chinese 
landscapes. 


My notes are not to be taken as critical remarks but 
as some additions indicating how a guide book may be 
written in future in order to vivify an art which must seem 
strange to any Westerner. Mr. Dimand followed the usual 
tradition in writing such books and he certainly proved 
himself a perfect expert. The next step, however, would 
be to treat this material as a whole as well as in its various 
branches, from such a distance as we are mentally remote 
from this culture. The visualizing of such a remote art 
needs some reconstruction of the background. People, for 
instance, would be interested to learn what all this fine 
glazed pottery was used for, and could realize it by the 
reproduction of a Noguldun wainscotting. Such books 
ought to be written in a popular manner. Let us not 
forget, that the writing of a really popular book, is much 
more difficult than the composing of the so-called scientific 
ones. And I am fairly convinced that one could write a 
popular book on Mohammedan art which would bring 
new knowledge and new sensations to almost all of its 
readers. 


E. Diez 





